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PREFACE 


The reformer Ram Mohan Roy, the bicentenary of whose 
birth was celebrated in India in 1972, is generally looked on as 
the pioneer of Indian social reform and the earliest forerunner 
of the Independence movement. The celebrations resulted in 
a large output of books and articles, most of them, as one 
would expect praising the work of the reformer, but a few some¬ 
what critical, tending to *debunk’ the public image which the 
great man established in his lifetime and which has survived his 
death down to the present day. 

This book, the work of my good friend and colleague 
Ajit Ray, falls in neither of the above categories, but is simply 
an attempt to throw further light on the great man’s religious 
ideas. The kernel of the study is the translation of a unique 
document in Persian, a defence of Ram Mohan by one of his 
supporters against unfair attack. This translation of a work 
hitherto virtually unknown is in itself a very valuable contri¬ 
bution to the study of the period. Equally valuable, however, 
is the succinct and lucid survey of Ram Mohan’s religious 
ideas which forms the first part of the volume. 

Here it is shown quite clearly that Ram Mohan’s rigid 
monotheism and abhorrence of image worship owe nothing to 
Christianity but were fixed in his mind long before he started 
to study English or came in contact with Christians. The only 
possible source of these doctrines is Islam, in which Ram Mohan 
was steeped from his boyhood. Perhaps in his later life he was 
drawn towards Christianity, but he ccmld pot accept just 
those aspects of Christianity, such as the^tloctrines of the 
Trinity and the divinity of Christ, which would give the greatest 
difficulty to the earnest Muslim. Despite his dabbing with 
Christianity, the strongest influence on his philosophical out¬ 
look. conditioned as it was by Islamic rationalism, was 18th 
century European deism, the tiieology of Thomas Paine and of 
the French Encyclop4distes, which was certainly not Christian 
and in some cases definitely anti-Christian. To establish Hindu 
precedents for this rather cold, impersonal faith Ram Mohan 



performed feats of exegesis, scarcely paralleled by those of any 
other Indian reformer except perhaps Swami Dayananda 
Sarasvati. In this he followed the precedents set by the great 
teachers of scholastic Hinduism- As Sankara showed to his 
own and his disciples* satisfaction that the Upanisads and the 
Bhagavad Gita proclaimed only the impersonal Brahman and 
the equation of Brahman and Atman, so Ram Mohan showed 
that their ultimate godhead was something like the great crafts¬ 
man of the Deists, who constructed an enormous clock at the 
beginning of time, wound it up, and then withdrew, only occa¬ 
sionally giving a minor adjustment to the mechanism when it 
needed attention. The god of Ram Mohan, in fact, is quite 
unindian in character, and it is not surprising that on his 
death Debendranath Tagore soon modified the theology of the 
Brahmo Samaj in a more Indian direction. 

One aspect of Ram Mohan’s theological stance which, I 
believe, is worthy of further investigation is whether he was in 
any way influenced by the doctrines of Freemasonry. This 
movement is now looked on largely as a friendly society, and 
theology plays little part in the activities of most Lodges now-a- 
days, but it took a very definite theological stance at one 
time, which led to its proscription by the Roman Catholic 
Church, and to the extreme secrecy which still surrounds its 
ritual. The theology of Freemasonry was in fact very like that 
of the Deists, and it preferred circumlocutions like ‘The Great 
Architect of the Universe* to simple words like ‘God*, which 
perhaps seemed to the more rationalist Freemasons to smack 
of superstition. There was certainly a vigorous Freemasons’ 
Lodge in Calcutta in the 1820’s and one wonders whether Ram 
Mohan was a secret member, or at least a sympatnizer. I give 
this idea for what it is worth, in the hope that it may stimulate 
further thought, and perhaps research, on the subject. 

Finally, I commend this stimulating monograph to 
historians everywhere. It provides a new source for the study 
of Ram Mohan’s thought, and an impartial survey of his 
teaching. As such, all those who study India’s past are in Ajit 
Ray’s debt. 

A,L. Basham 

Canberra, 1976 
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INTRODUCTION 

AND 

ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 


The religious ideas of Rammohun Roy and his role as a 
reformer have not yet been properly evaluated. Two exteme 
and contradictory views about his achievements are often found. 
The one elevates' him too high in the. category of a superman/ 
and the other denounces his efforts as a complete failure.^ 

Ever since the celebration of his 200th birth anniversary 
(1972) appraisals have showered upon him. It is perhaps 
overdue for an unbiased evaluation of the man whose exact 
contribution may be debatable but whose importance in the 
advent of modern India can never be denied. 

Rammohun was not a phenomenon which appeared out 
of the blue, but very much a product of his times. It was 
a period of transition and of opportunities, a period of old 


1. “To him, all mysteries were unveiled, and all idols broken. He waa 
the peer of the Voltaires and the Volneys, the Diderots and the 
Herders across the seas; and he had seen and travelled beyond then» 
all, a modern Ulysses voyaging in the land of the setting sun, and 
descending—not once not twice, but many times into dark under¬ 
world, to bring messages from the old prophets in the Night of ages”. 
Brajendranath Seal. Rammohun : the universal man. Calcutta, l933. 
p. 28. 

Or, **In this dark gloom of India's degeneration Rammohun rose up» 
a luminous star in the firmament of India’s history, with prophetic 
purity of vision and unconquerable heroism of soul. He shed 
radiance all over the land; he rescued us from the penury of self- 
oblivion”. Rabindranath Tagore’s address on Rammohun. In Amal 
Home (ed.) Rammohun Roy : the man and his work. Calcutta, 1933, 
p. 3. 

2. “The pertinrat question in the present context is 'what was the extent 
of his success in laying thereby the foundation of the present Banga- 
samaj and dispelling the darkness by light?' The reply is writ large 
in blazing letters upon the iliuminated gates of two thousand Durga 
Puja pandals in Calcutta whose loud-speakers and Dhdk or trumpets 
proclaim in deafening noise, year after year, the failure of Rammohun 
to make the slightest imimession from his point of view on 99.9 per 
(»nt of the vast Hindu Samiq either in the 19th or in the 20th 
coitury**. R. C. Majumdar. On Rammohun Roy. Calcutta, 1972. 
p. 40. 



zamindars and new landlords, of rich business communities and 
ignorant masses. It was also a period of demoralised Hindu 
society overburdened with rituals, ceremonies and superstitions, 
dominated by selfish priests and ridiculed by over enthusiastic 
Christian missionaries. Born into a family whose attachment 
to material prosperity can only be matched by their devotion to 
family deities, Rammohun inherited both attachments. He 
accumulated a large fortune and his interest in religion pervaded 
his whole life—from his early childhood till his death. But his 
appearance as a religious reformer was, it seems, more acciental 
than natural and his aim for such reform was more utilitarian 
than humanitarian. 

In the early 19th century the native business community 
was not in a very happy situation. Up to now they had acted 
as the middlemen between the East India Company and the 
local producers of raw goods, but with the Company’s new policy 
of dealing direct with local producers, the business of the com¬ 
munity was threatened. As their representative, Rammohun 
voiced their grievances, supported free trade against the mono¬ 
poly of the Company and asked the authorities for greater faci¬ 
lities in business and certain sociala nd political advantages. But 
were the Indians capable of handling the advantages they were 
asking? Lord Cornwallis had already branded them as corrupt, 
and according to Macaulay, perjury and forgery formed an inte¬ 
gral part of their character, and though there were few kind 
words from Waiter Hamilton and Maria Graham, the native 
religion with its practices like SatU infanticide, etc. seemed to be 
a stumbling block to achieve a better image for them. So some¬ 
thing should be done about religion *‘for the sake of their politi¬ 
cal advantage and social comfoit**, and Rammohun appeared as 
a religious reformer. 

Rammohun’s religious outlook and his treatment of re¬ 
ligion were the outcome of his intellectual pursuit in that field as 
a philosopher rather than the outcome of conviction, faith and 
belief of a religious leader. He tried to bring reason and com- 
monsense in an area dominated by prejudice, blind faith and 
superstition. In the process of reformation he distinguished 
between the fundamental ideas of a religion or its theory and its 
day today practice by a community. On theory as the fi^ base, 



community builds up a structure of religious practice. For a 
healthy religion this structure should conform with the base. If 
it is out of proportion, the whole structure falls. In the 19th 
century the Hindu religion, overburdened with many evil and 
meaningless practices, come to the point of collapse. Ram- 
mohun 'gave fa timely warning of the danger and reminded the 
people of the fundamental basis of the irreligion. This is pro¬ 
bably his greatest contribution to the reform. He then departed 
from the scene leaving to the judgement of the people the 
course of their action. 

The present book tries to analyse Rammohun’s religious 
ideas and to determine how exactly these ideas contributed 
primarily to the new conception of Hinduism that would emerge. 
It therefore excludes the consideration of socio-religious problems 
like Satif and the question of his immediate impact on nine¬ 
teenth century society. The sources used are mainly his own 
writings on religion, the writings of his contemporary opponents, 
and the results of recent researches on him. The Persian in¬ 
fluence which was so important in the development of his ideas, 
but which is often neglected by his biographers, has been taken 
into account. The probable connection between a 17th century 
Persian tract and his first published work the Tuhfatul muwdh- 
hidin has been explored, and the Jawdb Tuhfatu*l muwdhhidin 
which is often ascribed to him (though wrongly), has been 
translated with introduction and notes in Appendix A. The 
Jawdb gives some information about him, his admirers, and his 
critics, and shows the nature of religious dispute during the time. 

Chapter one of this book gives the social and religious 
background, and the trend of rationalistic thoughts in the coun¬ 
try and abroad, while Chapter two outlines Rammohun as a 
man, and his emergence as a reformer. Chapter three surveys 
his writings on religion and his controversies with his opponents, 
and Chapter four deals with his Brahma Samdj and the Dharma 
Sabhd of the orthodox Hindus. An analysis of his religious 
ideas and its evaluation form the contents of Chapter five, 
which also includes the concluding part of the book. A letter 
believed to be written by Rammohun under the assumed name 
Satya-Sadhun, and published in the Calcutta Journal is in 
Appendix B, 
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CHAPTER I 


BACKGROUND 


Society 

In 'the last quarter of the 18th century and the beginning 
of the 19th, the inhabitants of Bengal could be classified into 
five distinct groups : (a) the native aristocrats; (h) the newly 
emerging middle class; (c) the common people; (d) the foreign 
residents; and (e) the British as the ruling class. 

The Zamindars (landlords) mainly constituted the aristo¬ 
cratic class. Some of them were patrons of art, literature, and 
music, and loved a luxurious life in and around the city. They 
entertained the British administrators in order to gain their 
favour, and often indulged in spending huge sums of money on 
marriages, funerals, pujds, bird-fighting, kite-fiylng, and rain¬ 
gambling. Samdcdra darpana, a Bengali newspaper, in its 12 
February 1820 issue, published the news of two marriages. In 
one of these seven lakhs of rupees (Rs. 7,00,000) were spent, and 
the other consisted of a programme for eight days—two days 
for the actual marriage ceremony, two days for the entertain¬ 
ment of the 'sahibs of England’, and four days to entertain 'the 
Arabs, the Moghuls, and the Hindus’.^ With the rise of a 
middle class in society, and the emergence of the newly rich 
among them who wanted to invest in land for profit and respect¬ 
ability, the old aristocrats found difiSculty in retaining their 
ownership on land on account of the new pressures created by 
the land settlement and soon they yielded their place to the 
newcomers. 

The growth of the Indian middle class was the outcome of 
British administration and economic policy. The education 
policy of the British had as its aim the creation of a class who 

1. Bxajendraoath Bandyopadhyay, (ed.) Sambddapatre sekdlera kathSt 
v.l, Calcutta, 1970, p. 239. 
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could help them in the administration of the country and in the 
development of the internal resources. The educated class of 
Indians who emerged as a result of this policy, grew rapidly, 
and “they cared more for position and influence in the civil 
service and councils than for mass education or economic deve¬ 
lopment”.^ Many of them were engaged in business, using the 
opportunities created by the Company. In 1807, the total 
capital belonging to native monied and commercial interest was 
“estimated to exceed 16,000,000 sterling”.* One of the most 
lucrative enterprises was the money-lending business. Many of 
the Company's junior civil servants on their arrival used to set 
up an extravagant establishment of horses, carriages and 
servants. To support this luxurious mode of living, they were 
often obliged to borrow from a monied native of rank who 
supplied “their extravagance, and encouraged their dissipation 
until their difficulties are almost inextricable”.* The high 
interest rate soon doubled the original sum and “a man is thus 
obliged to pay the 'debt three or four times over”.* Another 
gainful investment was the purchase of landed property. In 1793. 
the decennial settlement was declared permanent, and the land¬ 
lords became the permanent owners of the land. In the early 
period of the next century, a great proportion of those who 
possessed the most valuable lands were new men who had pur¬ 
chased their estates at auction and thus replaced the old land¬ 
lords. These new owners who often paid much less as annual 
revenue to the government than the amount they derived from 
their estate,* were more commercial in their dealings and less 
benevolent in their treatment than many of the old owners whom 
they replaced. Ownership of estates was also the most direct 
road to the realm of aristocracy to which many of the newly 


1. B. B. Misra. The Indian middle classes. London, 1961, pp. KMl. 

2. >VaIter Hamilton. Geographical^ statistical, and historical description 
ofHindostan and the adjacent countries, v. 1, London, 1820, p. 54. 

3. Ibid., p. 58. 

4. Fanny Parks. Wanderings of a pilgrim in search of the picturesque^ 
V. 1, London, 1850, p. 33. 

5. **The descendants of Kanta Baboo (Mr. Hasting's dewan) own the 
estates of the Boruya which contain 470 sq. miles, yet they pay only 
3,000 rupees per annum to the govonment". {see W. Hamilton, 
p. 204). 
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rich aspired. Some of them accumulated enormous fortunes, 
and the public apartments of a few were fitted up after the 
European fashion. Some had “taken to the drinking of tea”, 
some kept English coaches and equipages, and “one in parti¬ 
cular had an English coachman”^. 

While the old aristocrats dwelt upon their past glory and 
the new middle class took full advantage of the facilities created 
by the British rule, the common people, both the Hindus and 
the Muslims, lived in poverty and without proper education, and 
followed their religious traditions and the dictates of their 
religious leaders. Widely differing views have been expressed 
by contemporary Englishmen about the general character of the 
natives. Lord Cornwallis branded “every native of Hindustan” 
as corrupt,* and according to Macaulay, perjury and forgery 
formed an integral part of the Bengali character.® Bishop Heber 
referred to many of their vices arising from slavery, from an 
unsettled state of society, and an immoral and erroneous system 
of religion, but he concluded “.. .on the whole they are a lively, 
intelligent and interesting people”.^ 

Walter Hamilton thought that the Bengalees were in gene¬ 
ral, a lively, handsome race of men, mild by nature. Whenever 
in their behaviour, insolence, ill nature, coarseness, brutality 
were observed, “the change may be invariably traced to their 
intercourse with low Europeans”.® Another cause for the 
degradation was the establishment of the Supreme Court. “... 
every native connected with which (Supreme Court) appearing 


1. Geograhpical, statistical, and hhtorical description of Hindostan... 
V. 1, p. 59. 

Also Fanny Parks writes in her Wanderings of a Pilgrim..., (p. 30) 
"The house (of Rammobun) was very handsomely furnished, every¬ 
thing in European style, with the exception of the owner’*. 

2. “...every native of Hindustan (I really believe) corrupt”. See Charles 
Ross, (ed.) Correspondence of Charles, First Marquis Cornwallis, 
V. 1, pt. 2nd ed. London, 1859, p. 282. 

3. Cited in R. C. Majumdar (ed.) The history and culture of the Indian 
people, V. 10, pt. 2, Bombay, 1965. p. 23. 

4. Reginald Heber. Narrative of a journey through the Upper Provinces 
of India, V. 2, London, 1856, p. 195. 

5. Geographical, statistical, and historical description of Hindostan .. 

v. 1. p. 60. 
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to have his morals contaminated by the intimacy'*.^ Maria 
Graham was appalled by the passive submission, the apathy, 
and the degrading superstitions of the Hindus, but she has also 
placed on the same level the fanaticism of the Muslims and the 
ignorance and the vulgarity of most of the white people.® But 
whatever might be the cause, there is no doubt that the moral 
character and cultural life of the Bengalis reached a very low 
level. The priests and the mullahs dominated and dictated the 
religious life of the people, and the caste>ridden Hindu society 
was infested with many evil practices such as sati^ female infan¬ 
ticide, human sacrifice and kulinism. 

The impact of western culture was felt in Bengal earlier 
and more vividly than any other part of India. This stirring 
was most marked in the capital, Calcutta—the centre of admi¬ 
nistration, trade, and commerce. The city was peopled by 
inhabitants from almost every part of the world—Chinese and 
Frenchmen, Persians and Germans, Arabs and Spaniards, 
Armenians and Portuguese, Jews and Dutchmen, in addition to 
the Indians and the British, the original inhabitants and the 
actual rulers of the country. The characters of the people were 
various and their dress, manners, etc., formed “the most motley 
picture that can be imagined”.® On the streets could be seen 
at once Europeans in elegant carriages drawn by fine horses, 
children in carriages drawn by bullocks, and natives “in old 
tattered coaches or indescribable carts, made with bamboos, 
covered with red curtains, and drawn by horses which can 
scarcely stand upright*’.* On foot, there were people of diffe¬ 
rent nations with their respective national dresses, and all 
speaking the languages of their own countries. It was in 
Calcutta that the effect of intercourse between Europeans and 
natives was visible in any degree. Maria Graham thought that 

1. 76/4., In 1831 Rammohun in his statement before the Select Com¬ 
mittee of the House of Commons gave a similar opinion. See K. 
Nag and D. Burman (ed.). The English works of Raja Rammohim 
Royt pt. 3, Calcutta, 1947, p. 64. 

2. Maria Graham. Journal of a residence in India^ 2nd ed. Edinburgh, 
1813, p. 134. 

3. William Carey's letter to his sisters, dated 2 Dec. 1802. In Eustace 
Carey. Memoir of William of Carey, London, 1836, p. 460. 

4. Ibid. 
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this mixture of nations weakened national characteristics but 
she also observed that among the English at least *‘the effect 
seems diametrically opposite. Every Briton appears to pride 
himself on being outrageously a John Bull”.^ 

This John Bull attitude of the British which was absent 
during the earlier period, appeared when the position of the 
East India Company changed towards the middle of the 18th 
century, and towards the end, the British were becoming cons¬ 
cious of a sense of racial superiority. The factors which con¬ 
tributed to this change were many—the growing number of men 
and women in the British settlement, the increasing contact and 
knowledge of Indian life and the increasing contempt of every¬ 
thing Indian, the influence of Christian missionaries who had 
nothing but horror for the religion of the natives, etc. There 
were few Englishmen who did try to bridge the gulf between 
themselves and Indians, but they were the exceptions. As the 
century drew to its close, a superiority complex was found 
among the British which regarded India **not only as a country 
whose institutions were bad and people corrupted, but one 
which was by its nature incapable of ever becoming any 
better”.® 

Religion 

Hinduism 

Although old traditions and institutions had since long 
dominated the religious scene in Bengali society, a significant 
process of change and transformation can be noticed beneath 
the surface. The spirit of criticism in the old Bengali Baud'- 
dhagana and Dohd^ in the 12-13th century against the Brahama- 
nical socio-religious rites and rituals, and the hostile attitude of 

1. Journal of a residence in tndia^ p. 139. 

2. Percival Spear. The Nabobs. London, 1963, p. 136. 

3. In the Dohdkosha, Saraha-pSda (also known as Saroja-Vajra) writes : 

“airiehim uddulia cchare/sisasu vahia e jaddabharem gbarahi vaisi 
div& jSll/kooahim vaisi ghandS cali akkhi nivesi tlsana vandhi/kanne- 
himkhusukhusaijana dbandhi’*. 

(The devotees of Isvara with their whole body covered with ashes 
and matted hair on their heads, go in the house, sit in a corner, light 
lamps, and ring bells. They make yogic postures. With blinking 
eyes they whisper mantras into the ears of the poeple and deceive them 
thoroughly}. 

See HaraprasSda S&stri. Hdzdra baekarerapurSna bdngdld bhdshSva 
bouddhagdnao dohdf Kalika.tS, 1336, pp. 86*87. 
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the followers of local cults expressed in some liturgical texts of 
the Dharmites' indicate that Brahmanical orthodoxy was even 
then at a disfavour with those adhering to indigenous cults. 
As a counter-measure, the Brahmanical socio-religious code was 
tightened, and the smrti literature which bears eloquent testi¬ 
mony of such reaction seems to have stopped contacts between 
the higher and lower classes of Hindu society. This lack of 
communication between the two classes resulted on the one 
hand in the isolation of Brahmanism, and on the other in consi¬ 
derable freedom for the lower class to express their ideas and 
beliefs, which gave rise to a large number of cults—Manasa, 
Candi, Gorakhnath, Satyapir, etc. and myriads of gods, god¬ 
desses and demigods.^ The cult of Bhakti took a definite shape 
in Bengal. In the Gitagovinda of Jayadeva, Radha appears for 
the first time as the fully established lady-love of Ki‘$t^a. The 
verses of Vidyapati and Candidasa made the cult of Radhak^spa 
quite popular, and Caitanya (1486-1534), “who is believed to 
have realized in his own self both the Radha and Kr$pa aspects 
of the Reality,”* gave a tremendous impetus to Yaishnavism in 
Bengal and Orissa, and the cult of Bhakti in general. But the 
cults of Siva and Vi^^u with many of their sub-cults^ dominated 
the religious field. The worship of the mother-goddess, Durga, 
Kali, Tara, and Manasa was very popular. The goddess Kali of 
Kalighat had many devotees, some of whom would spend fabu¬ 
lous sums of money for the gluttonous pleasure and material 
prosperity of the deity.® The absence of the scriptures from 

1. See Sbasbibhusan Dasgupta. The obscure religious cults. Calcutta. 
1962. Chap. X. 

2. “A little red paint smeared over a stone, a lump of clay, or a stump 
of a tree, converts it into a god, worshipped by the lower classes, and 
saluted by the upper with much apparent devotion”. {A Geographical, 
statistical and historical description of Hindostan. Introd. p. XXV). 

3. Montazur Rahman Tarafdar. Husain Shahi Bengal. Dacca, 1965, p. 20. 

4. For detailed study of various sects see H.H. Wilson, A Sketch of 
the religious sects of the Hindus. Originally published in the Asiatic 
Researches, vols. 16-17 (1828-32). 

5. “About twenty years ago Juyu-Narayunu-Ghoshalu, of Kiddurpooru, 
near Calcutta, expended 25,000 roopees at this place when be sacrificed 
twenty-five buffaloes, one hundred and eight goats, and five sheep; 
and presented to the goddess four silver arms, two gold eyes, and 
many gold and silver ornaments”. W. Ward, {A view of the history^ 
literature and religion of the Hindoos, v. 1. 3rd cd. London, 1817, 
p, 161). 
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the reach of the common people gave rise to “popular Hinduism” 
with undue influence of the priesthood and its consequent 
emphasis on rituals and ceremonies. 

But in contrast to the multiplicity of sects and their 
narrow sectarianism which grew up in Bengal and elsewhere, a 
liberal tradition was also current in Indian society. This was 
the tradition of Ramananda, Kabir, Dadu and Nanak. They 
<)uestioned the validity of excessive ceremonialism and meaning¬ 
less formalism, ridiculed the dictates of the priests, denounced 
polytheism, and advocated that simple and pure devotion was 
the only way to God.^ Some of their social and religious ideas 
were quite modern even by present standards, and were similar 
to what Rammohun believed and fought for, e.g, {a) God is 
One—formless, infinite, eternal and omnipresent; (h) Idolatry is 
nothing but an insult to God; (c) Caste system is meaningless; 
id) Women should not be kept in pardah; (e) Men and women 
should have the same rights in the practice of religion, etc.^ 

Islam 


The social and religious life of the Muslim population in 
Bengal was profoundly influenced by Hinduism. Many local 
customs and manners and certain beliefs, rites, and ceremonies 
of the Hindus were incorporated in their faith, and centuries of 
contact between the two communities had given rise to a popu¬ 
lar religion which was not very consistent with the teaching of 
Islam. The Sufis took into their mystic practices some of the 
tantric and yogic ideas of the Hindus and many Muslim writers 


1. Kabir, (15th cent.) says— 

*‘tirth kari kari jag muv§ dumghai pamni nhai, rammahi ramm 
japamtadam kai ghasityam jai 

(Roaming about pilgrimage and bathing in sacred rivers are futile as 
long as the mind is not purified through the love of God). See 
Sy^masundara. Dasa. (ed.) Kabira granthavali, 9th cd. Varfinasi, 
2021 samvat, p. 26. 

Nanak (1469-1538), the, founder of Sikhism also criticised the ortho¬ 
dox sects of the Hindu and the Muslim communities. 

See Obscure religious cultSf pi 354. 

2. Kshitimohana Sena. Yugaguru RSmamohma. Article in VUvabharali 
Patrik&t V. 10, 1358, p. 33. 
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of the time attempted a cultural synthesis.^ The worship of the 
saints ( plra) who resembled the gurus of the Hindus was preva¬ 
lent. Various mystic cults and legends grew up around the 
saints, and some of them were very popular among both the 
Muslims and the Hindus.^ One reason for the non-observance 
of rigid Islamic laws by the Muslim population in Bengal is 
perhaps the fact that the Arabic scriptures had never been 
translated into Bengali, and thus the knowledge of the religion 
was not easily available to the masses. 

Nineteenth century Bengal witnessed a Muslim revivalist 
movement known as faraiz which advocated performance of 
obligatory duties enjoined in the Quran and a firm belief in the 
unity of God (tauhid). All popular Islamic rites and ceremonies, 
e.g, saint worship, etc., were denounced. But the reformation 
movement did not succeed “in wiping out the vestiges of un- 
Islamic practices and beliefs which had become traditional 
among large number of Muslims”.^ 

Christianity 

In November 1873, William Carey arrived in India, and 
with him a new era of Christian missionary work started. After 
1813, when missionaries were freely licensed to go to India and 
when an Anglican hierarchy of bishops and archdeacons for 
India were established, the number of Christian missionaries 
increased tremendously. From the arrival of Carey till 1833 
eight Christian missionary societies worked in Bengal. Their 
main activities were to spread the message of the Bible and to 
convert the people to Christianity. They adopted three methods— 
preaching, translation of the Gospel, and education.^ The 
general feelings of the missionaries were a firm belief in the 


1. Saiyid Sultan in his Navi vamsha does not find any difference 
between an avatSra f incarnation) and a nabi (prophet). He considers 
Brahms, Vi^pu, Mahesvara, Kn>pa and Muhammad are all incarna¬ 
tions of God. 

2. e.g. The Dharmite cult. (See the Obscure religious cults. Chapter X). 

3. Narendra Krishna Sinha, (ed.). The History of Bengal (1757-1905), 
Calcutta, 1967. p. 588. 

4. K.P, Sen Gupta. The results of the Christian missionary activities 
in Bengal (1793-1833). Article in Bengal-^Past & Present, v. 89, Jan, 
June 1970, p. 74. 
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superiority of their own religion and a sense of pity for the 
Indian religions particularly for Hinduism. Bishop Heber also 
felt this pity. On his way to Calcutta from Diamond Harbour 
in 1823, he was very much impressed by “the exotic appearance 
of the plants and the people*’, but when he thought of his 
mission he felt sorry for the natives, “...the amiable manners 
and countenances of the people, contrasted with the symbols of 
their foolish and polluted idolatry now first before me, impressed 
me with a very solemn and earnest wish that 1 might in some 
degree, however small, be enabled to conduce to the spiritual* 
advantage of creatures, so goodly, so gentle, and now so misled 
and blinded**.^ Claudius Buchanan, the Chaplain of the East 
India Company, who was horrified by Indian religious practices 
and social institutions, proposed the division of history into 
three eras—(a) the era of primitive Christianity, {b) the era of 
reformation, and (c) the era of light, the present time, which 
would culminate in the trimph of Christianity. As far as India 
was concerned, this doctrine meant that the land surely would 
become Christian and would need the work of the Christian 
missionaries.^ Some of the prevalent Hindu practices which 
disturbed the missionaries were (n) idolatry, superstition, and 
indecent ceremonies, (b) pilgrimage to Juggernath and some 
abnormal practices there, (c) the prevalence of female infanticide, 
(d) the condition of women, (e) the horrors of satf, (/) the exis¬ 
tence of slavery, and (g) the evils of the caste system. The 
horror for these prevalent social and religious practices of the 
Hindus plus a sense of British superiority in religious, social 
and intellectual life perhaps prompted Wilberforce to a hasty 
generalisation—“Our religion is sublime, pure and beneficent. 
Theirs is mean, licentious, and cruel**.^ William Cary's pro¬ 
gramme of action was first to communicate with the Indians 
through their own languages, to show them the evils of their 


1. Narrative of a journey through the upper provinces of India, vol. 1. 
London, 1861, p. 25. 

2. The Eras of Lights sermon by Claudius Buchanan on 1 July 1810, 
Cited in George D. Bearce. British attitude towards India (I754~I8S8)^ 
London, 1961. p. 80. 

3. Hansard, v. 26, p. 865, 22 June 1813. 
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society and religion,^ and finally to convert them to Christianity. 
Thought 

The Indian rationalistic tradition 

Both reason and authority play an important role in 
Indian thought. A difference of opinion about the capabilities 
of human experience gave rise to two trends of thought. One 
holds that philosophy should be based on ordinary normal ex¬ 
perience of human beings.^ On the other hand there are thinkers 
who believe that the range of human experience is limited, it 
cannot help us to form any correct idea regarding matters such 
as God, the state of liberation, etc. So in such cases we must 
depend upon the experience of those few saints, seers, or pro¬ 
phets who have a direct realisation or perception (darsana) of 


1. One typical example of such efforts is a booklet of 8 pages written in 
Bengali by a missionary and published in Serampur probably in 1820 
{Koniastra mananiydl by Henry Townncy, Missionary. I&rampur, 
1820). In a dialogue between Mark, a Christian, and Ramachandra, 
a Hindu, who is perplexed by a Pandit’s threat that he should suffer 
in hell if he favours Christianity, and Mark's assertion that he would, 
no doubt, suffer the same fate if he does not. Mark produces nine 
proofs (out of many more) to show why the Bible is superior to the 
scriptures of the Hindus : (1) The Bible is published in all the 
languages of the world and is open to all. It is not hidden like the 
Hindu scriptures. It is well known that a good coin circulates easily 
while a bad coin does not. (2) The mojority of the people of the 
world have accepted the Bible as their scripture. (3) Like the sun 
the Bible gives light to everybody, while like a little lamp the Hindu 
scriptures give light to very limited few. (4) God's deeds as men¬ 
tioned in the Bible, are all noble and they are devoid of any sin. 
Brahma, in the Hindu scriptures, attempted union with his own 
daughter, and Krishna killed a washerman to steal clothes. (5) Wor¬ 
ship of God is holy according to the Bible, but many filthy songs are 
part of Hindu worship. (6) The commandments in the Bible are 
unblemished while many of the commandments in the Hindu scrip¬ 
tures are false. (7) The Christian heaven is a holy place. In the 
Hindu heaven there are not only lust, anger, jealousy, etc. but also 
many misdeeds with the nymphs. (8) The son of Man sacrificed 
himself for the sin of mankind. Atonement has a special significwM 
to the Christians. The Hindus do not understand this special signi¬ 
ficance. To them it is something like repaying debt. (9) Believem 
in the Bible enjoy happiness not only in the other world but also in 
this world. Many Hindus, on the other hand, suffer physical dis¬ 
comforts even in this world, for their faith in ascetic practices and 
queer postures of meditation. 

‘2. "This view is accepted by the NySya, the Vaii^tika, the SdOkbya and 
the Carvtka schools. Bauddba and Jaina schools also acch^ted it 
mostly.” S. C. Chatteijee and D.M. Datta. An introduction to 
Indian philosophy. Calcutta, 1954, p. 8. 
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such things. Thus according to them, the authority of the 
scriptures and the testimony of the seers form the basis of 
philosophy.^ But though the fundamental principles used by 
these two schools of thought are different, both of them rely on 
reason as their chief instrument of speculation. According to 
one, reasoning should always follow the lead of ordinary ex¬ 
perience, according to the other, reasoning should follow in 
some matters the lead of authority as well,^ 

Three of the greatest philosophers in India—Nagarjuna, 
{2nd. cent. A.D.), Gaudapada (6th cent. A.D.) and Sankara 
(9th cent. A.D.) belong to this later tradition. All of them 
believed in authority—the first one in the teachings of the Buddha, 
the last two in the Upanishads, and each of them built up a 
strong rationalistic school. 

Both Nagarjuna and Gaudapada appeal to reason as well 
as to their own traditional teaching {agama) for support of 
their systems. But there is a difference. For Nagarjuna it is 
reason first and then agama, fot Gaudapada it is agama ^st and 
reason next. Sankara insists that the Brahman can be realised 
through reason as well as agama. Critical reason reigns supreme 
in Nagarjuna’s system. He has a dialectic (prasanga) which 
amounts to a criticism and final banishment of all prevailing 
theories of his times. Gaudapada, on the other hand, is anxious 
to follow the iruti (scriptures) very closely, for they are, as he 
thinks, the one unimpeachable source of Vedantic thought. To 
his mind they could contain nothing that is incompatible with 
reason. He therefore, makes the use of reason in accordance 
with the suggestion of the ^ruti. Sankara disregarded the use of 
pure reason for its own sake in matters of metaphysical impor¬ 
tance. :§ruti, according to him, does not arbitrarily impose 
itself as an authority on the enquirer, but proposes to lead him 
to the highest truth by means of reasoning based on facts of 
experience. *Tt should be noted”, he says ‘That no dry reson- 
ing without experience to support it can be allowed in this 


1. The Mimamsa schools (both the Purva and the Uttara, i.e, Vedanta) 
follow this' method. The Bauddha and the Jaina schools sometimes 
depend on the teachings of the Buddha and the Jinas. 

2. An introduction to Indian philosophy^ p. 8. 
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argument. It is, only that reasoning which is suggested by the 
iruti itself could be used as leading to direct realisation”.*^ 


Freedom of Thought in Islam 

In the 9th century A.D. Islamic civilization, its theology,, 
philosophy and science came deeply under Hellenistic influence. 
The earliest theological controversies which were instigated by 
such contact, centred around the question of human free will 
versus God’s predestination, and of the nature of God’s unity— 
whether his attributes were eternal entities besides his essence. 
Those who championed the freedom and efiicacy of the human 
will were accused as heretics. After the Omayyads the free-will 
idea gained ground resulting in the rise of the Mu’tazilite school. 
They denied the attributes of God over and above his essence. 
Above all they believed in the autonomy of reason over revela¬ 
tion and in the supremacy of reasoned i'aqli) faith over the 
traditional (naqli). But can man by his own reason discover 
religious truths ? To this question the Mu’tazilis would answer 
that he must. Is it not the teaching of the Qur*dn to turn over 
eyes to heaven and earth, and to apply our minds to things 
Thus it gives lie to those who wish only to stand by the beliefs 
of their fathers. And when it is said to them, ‘Follow what 
Allah has revealed’, they say: ‘Nay, we follow that wherein we 
found our fathers. What! Even though their fathers had no- 
sense at all, nor did they follow the right way”.® 

The Mu’tazilis maintained that all the attributes of God, 
both physical (i.e. hearing, sight, speech, strength and power) 
and mental (i.e. knowledge, will, etc.), should be submitted to 
the interpretative process supplied by reason, and none could be 
understood in their surface meaning. They did not believe in 
the Traditions, or the Sunnah. They used only the Qurdn^ and 
to explain it they had recourse to human reason rather than to 
tradition. They carried their conviction so far as to hold that 


1. canena miseoa ^uskatarkasyatratmalabbah sambbavati arutyanugrhitft 
eva hyatra tarkonubbavangatveoairiyate" {Brahmasutra, S&fUcarahh&- 
sya 2J.6,), Raininobun*s view on the relation between human 
reason and the scriptures was similar to that of Sankara. 

2. Maulana Mubamnuid Aii, (tr.) The Holy Quran. 4th ed. Lahore, 1961 
(The Elevated Places. Cb. 7 :185). p. 358. 

3. Ih/d. (The Cow. Ch. 2 ; 170), pp. 6^70. 
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>vhere reason and tradition came into conflict, it was the former 
which had to be followed. They could not accept speech as an 
attribute of God, and consequently they declared the Quran as 
i;reated and not eternal. 

The Islamic philosophical movement was an outgrowth of 
the Mu’tazili scholasticism {kalam). The philosphers reinter¬ 
preted and elaborated the Mutazilite doctrine of the unity of 
God, and according to the new doctrine God was represented as 
Pure Being without essence or attributes. 

Natural Religion of the Deists and the Advancement 
of Science in Europe 

In the 17th and the 18th centuries deists, or the free¬ 
thinkers pointed out [the inconsistencies, contradictions and 
absurdities in Christian theology and the moral difficulties of 
the creed, and in the 19th century the discoveries of science in 
many fields brought into question the accuracy of revelation and 
the authority of the sacred documents. 

The deist advocated what was called natural religion—a 
belief in a wise God who created the world and the netural laws, 
and desires our happiness. According to them the God of the 
natural religion whose existence could be proved by reason, 
cannot be identified with the author of the Christian revelation; 
and the revealed doctrine of future rewards and punishments 
contains a great deal that is repugnant to moral ideas.^ The 
deists built up their theory on rational grounds **we are not to 
renounce our senses, and experience; nor that which is the 
undoubted word of God, our natural reason**.^ During the 
later part of the 18th century, when superstitious practices and 
religious persecutions were becoming a scandal in France, 
Voltaire assailed the Catholic Church in every field with ridicule 
and satire. In his The Tomb of Fanaticism (originally published 
in 1767) he compares a man who accepts his religion without 


1. Shaftesbary argued that the scheme of heaven and hell, with hopes 
and fears which they inspire, corrupt morality. (See Anthony, l&rl 
of Shaftesbury. An enquiry concerning virtue of merit, ed by J. Ri&a. 
Heidelberg, 1904. 

2. Thomas Hobbes. Leviathan, or the maHter, form and power of a 
commonwealth, ecclesiastical tmd civil. New York, 1962, p. 271. 
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examining it, with an ox which allows itself to be harnessed.’ 
As far as India of the 19th century is concerned, perhaps the 
most influential writer was the English deist Thomas Paine 
(ISth century). An admirer of the American constitution and 
a supporter of the French Revolution. Paine was outlawed for 
his Rights of man (first published in 1791). He soon committed 
a new offence by the publication of an anti-Christian work The 
Age of Reason^ in 1794. He regarded nature as God’s revelation. 
“That which is now called natural philosophy, works of God, 
embracing the whole circle of science ... is the study of the 
and of the power and wisdom of God in his works, and is the 
true theology”.® 

Modem science was gradually establishing itself since the 
17th century. The demonstration of the Copernican theory, the 
discovery of gravitation, the discovery of the circulation of blood, 
and the foundation of modem chemistry and physics made the 
presence of scince felt in the authoritative domain of the Church. 
The true nature of the comets was ascertained and they ceased 
to be regarded as signs of heavenly wrath. At the beginning of 
the 19th century Laplace worked out the mechanics of the uni¬ 
verse. Geology shook the infallibility of the Bible, but “left the 
creation of some prehistoric Adam and Eve, a still admissible 
hypothesis. Here, however. Zoology steppedjn, and pronounced 
upon the origin of man”.* 

The achievements of science shook the traditional world. 
The news of its discoveries reached Bengal through newspapers 
and western literature and changed the thinking pattern of 
progressive men in India. 


X. See J.B. Bury. A history of freedom of thought. London, 1949, p. 154. 

2. “...Tom Paine’s. TheAge of Reason for a copy of which eight rupees 
was offered by some of the pupils (of the Hindu College)—Ca/curra 
Christian Observer^ Aug. 1832”. Quoted in Bimanbehari Majumdar, 
History of Indian social and political ideas. Calcutta, 1967, p. 302, 
(The original price was Rupee one. The book was translated into 
]^ngali afterwards). 

3. Thomas Paine. The Age of Reason, in the Basic writings of Thomas 
Paien. New York, 1941. p, 46. 

4. J.B. Bury. A history of freedom of thought, p. 179. 



CHAPTER II 


RAMMOHUN : THE MAN AND THE 

REFORMER 


When Rammohun appeared on the stage of Indian history 
the Mughal empire had contracted into the shadows under the 
blows of foreign invaders and domestic ambitions. But the 
Mughal emperor “still exercised a peculiar fascination over the 
minds of men who were destroying his empire**.^ And for the 
vacant seat of the Mughal, poised upon the edge of the empire two 
dominant powers aspired, the British and the Marathas. After 
the battle of Plassey fifteen years earlier in 1757, the British had 
established themselves in Bengal and in spite of the prevailing, 
chaos, the shape of a new order of things was emerging slowly. 
In 1772, the year Rammohun was born,^ Warren Hastings 
became Governor-General of Bengal, and under his administra¬ 
tion there was a growing interest in the language, literature and 
tradition of the Hindus. The translation of the Sanskrit classics 
had a great effect upon some European scholars. The Bhagavadgitd 
translated by Charles Wilkins in 1785, and Kalidasa's Abhijndna- 
idkuntalam by Sir William Jones in 1790, deeply influenced 
Schlegel, Schopenhauer, and Goethe. This interest of foreign 
scholars made the Hindus conscious of their own heritage and 
encouraged them to re-examine and to re-value their own beliefs 
against the pretensions of Western science and culture. 

Two distinct periods mark two distinct characteristics in 
Rammohun's life. In the first period which terminated in the 
first half of 1815, he as the member of a middle class family, 
tried like others, to establish himself in society, and finally,, 
unlike many others, he succeeded. In the second period which 


1. Michael Edwards. Glorious Sahibs. London, 1968, p. 19. 

2. The date of his birth is controversial. See R.C. Majinndar. On 
Rammohun Roy. Calcutta, 1972. Lecture I—The date of the birth 
of Raja Rammohun Roy. 
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begins in the middle of 1815 when he permanently settled 
down in Calcutta, and which ends in his death at Bristol in 1833, 
he was a dominant public figure and a reformer. 

Rammohun inherited from his father a love for material 
prosperity and the shrewdness needed to acquire and maintain 
that prosperity.^ From his mother he inherited a strong sense 
of self-respect, a spirit of independence, and a dedication to 
one*s own convictions.^ His association with the Sadar Dewani 
Adalat and his involvement with litigations, acquainted him with 
intricacies ,of law and with many unethical practices of the law 
courts, but they also helped him to acquire a clear, logical mind 
and an understanding of human nature. From 1796 when he 
got the share of his father’s estate,^ Rammohun was an inde¬ 
pendent man. He devoted himself to building up his fortune. 
He bought landed properties which yielded him a decent annual 
income,* he was engaged in the money-lending business,® he 
•acted as a broker of Company's papers,® and he served under 
Thomas Woodforde and John Digby—two civilian officers of 
the East India Company, as dewan—a high and lucrative post for 
a native. When his father was in financial difficulties and was 


1. Father Kamakanta used to teach his children about matters concerning 
land and revenue since they were quite young. See Brajendranath 
Bandyopadhyay. Ramamohana Raya, Sth ed. Calcutta, 1960. p. 14 
(S^hitya-sidhaica caritamala, v. 1, no. 16). 

2. Ibid, p. 13. 

3. **He divided the bulk of his immoveable property among his three 
sons by a deed of partition executed on the 1st December 1796 (19 
Agrahayana, 1203)”. See Ramaprasad Chand and Jatindra Kumar 
Majumdar, (ed.). Selections from official letters and documents relating 
to the life of Raja Rammohun Roy, v. 1, Calcutta, 1938. Introductory 
memoir, p. xxii. 

4. In 1799 he purchased two taluks Govindapur and Ramesvarpur, and 
four more some years after. All these taluks jointly yielded him an 
approximate profit of Rs. 12,000. See RSmamohana Rdya, p. 19; 
Selections from official letters and documents, p. xxxv, and xxxiv. 

5. *'So it seems that Rammohun Roy may have been carrying on money- 
lending business in Calcutta even before he received a share of his 
father’s immovable property”. Selections from official letters, p. xxxiv. 

In 1797, he lent Andrew Ramsey (a civilian of the Company) Rs. 7,500. 
See Rdmamohcma Rdya, p. 18. 

In 1802, he lent Rs. 5,000 to Mr. Thomas Woodforde of the Civil 
Service. I^e Selections from official letters tmd documents, p. xxxvi; 
Rdmamohana Rdya, p. 21. 

<. “Rammohun Roy also ‘employed himself in dealing with Company’s 

) >apers* ... or buy Company’s papers in his own name." Selectiora 
rom official letters and documents, p. xxxvii. 
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sent to prison due ro the non-payment of revenues,^ he, it seems, 
dissociated himself from the whole affair. His relations with 
his mother were also anything but happy. 

In 1815 Rammohun settled down in Calcutta. By now 
he had amassed a fortune. He bought two houses and lived in 
a sumptuous style as it befitted his position and ambition. He 
took prominent part in all public activities. Fanny Parks 
wrote—“The other evening we went to a party given by Ram¬ 
mohun Roy, a rich Bengallee baboo; the grounds, which are 
extensive, were well illuminated, and excellent fireworks dis¬ 
played...The house was very handsomely furnished, everything 
in European style, with the exception of the owner’*.® By now 
he had also acquired a profound scholarship. Lieut-Col. 
Fitzclarence (afterwards Earl of Munster) who met him some¬ 
time in 1817-18, was much impressed by his knowledge in 
different fields.^ This scholarship combined with his knowledge 
of different religions, his understanding of the Indian social 
system, his acquaintance with Western ideas, his intention to 
gain some political, economic and social advantages for the 
people (particularly the elite middle class), and above all his 
leisurely life resulting from his financial security, prompted him 
to devote his energies to the work of reform. He realised that 
the different fields of activities in human life, social, political, 
economic and religious, are interdependent, and that to improve 
any one it needed a general improvement of all. First of all he 
decided to deal with religion. But though he spent much of his 

1. In 1801, his brother Jagamohun also met the same fate. See 
R&mamohana R&ya, p. 20. 

2. Wanderings of a pilgrim^ pp. 29-30. 

3. *’i became well acquainted with him, and admired his talents and 
acquirements. His eloquence in our language is very great, and 1 am 
told he is still more admirable in Arabic and Persian. It is remark* 
able that he has studied and thoroughly understands the politics of 
Europe, but more particularly those of England; and the last time I 
was in his company he argued forcible against a standing army in a 
free country, and quoted all the arguments brought forward by the 
Members of the Opposition...His learning is most extensive, as he is 
not tmly conversant with the best books in English, Arabic, Sanskrit. 
Bengalee and Hindustani, but has even rhetoric in Arabic and 
Engli^i and quoted Lodke and Bacon on all occasions**. (Journal 
of a route across India through Egypt to England in the years 1817 and 
18I8I), tooted in S.C. Chakravatty, (ed.) The Father of modern 
In<Ua : commemorcdion volume of the Rantmolmn Roy Centenary 
Celebrations$ 1983. Calcutta, 1935, p. 161. 
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time to reform Hinduism, and though he is better known as a 
religious reformer, religion was only a secondary item in his 
programme of reformation.^ 

His acquaintance with the major religions and his under* 
standing, treatment and interpretation of dilferent faiths helped 
him to comprehend the natuie and pattern of religion, its role 
in society, its civilizing effects, and the deceptions and corrup* 
tions which it might give rise to. In the 18th century the 
religion of the Hindus had degenerated, and Hinduism, with its 
multitude of sects and varieties of rites and rituals which created 
fragmentation and brought disunity, faced a crisis. The long 
absence of the Hindu scriptures from the life of the people, gave 
rise to many evil practices which were based on misguided 
beliefs and false interpretation by the ignorant priests.^ Ram* 
mohun brought the scriptures* to the reach of thenon-Brahmins 
and interpreted them according to his own religious ideas which 
he had formed by now. 

Rammohun’s religious reform had a two-fold purpose— 
(n) to demonstrate to the believers of other religions and to the 
ruling class both in India and abroad that contrary to the 
horrible picture painted by the Christian missionaries, the scrip¬ 
tures of the Hindus did not advocate polytheism, idolatry or 
miracles, but that in fact their message was lofty, rational and 
elevating; and (b) to remind the Hindus that many of the rites 
and rituals which they were practising as religion were not only 
evil in nature and derogatory but also had no sanction in their 
own scriptures. The method he adopted to make them cons¬ 
cious of the teachings of their scriptures and to propagate his 


1. “I regret to say that the present system of religion adhered to by the 
Hindus is not well calculated to promote their political interest...It is, 
I think, necessary that some change should take place in their religion, 
at least for the sake of their political advantage and social comfort**. 
(Rammohun*s letter to John Digby dated 18 January 1828). In The 
English works pt. iv. Calcutta. 1947, pp. 95-96, 

2. “Lokete VedantaSastrera apracurya nimitta svarthapara pandita 
sakalera bakyaprabandhe...aneka subodha loko ei kalpanate roagna 
achena*’ Veddnta grantha, bhumikd^ p. 4. In Rdmcanohana granthS- 
vaii. 

3. i.e.t Upanishad part of the scriptures. 
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own ideas on religion, was mainly (a) discussion and (6) publi¬ 
cation and distribution of literature.^ 


**I, therefore, ... not only employed verbal arguments against the 
absurdities of the idolatry practised by them, but also translated their 
most revered theological works, namely Vedant, into Bengali, and 
Hindustani and also several chapters of Ved, in order to convince 
them that the unity of God, and absurdities of idolatry, are evidently 
pointed out their own scriptures**. (Rammohun*s letter to John 
Digby). In the English works, Pt. 4, p. 95. 



CHAPTER III 


A SURVEY OF HTS WRITINGS 
ON RELIGION 


Tuhfat'ul muwahl^idin 

In 1803/4 Rammohun published his Tuhfat’ul muwdhhidin 
in Persian with an Arabic preface. Though small in size (14 
pages) it contains the thoughts on religion of a well-informed 
and mature mind. The general argument of*this treatise is as 
follows. He classified mankind into four categories according 
to their religious convictions : (a) deceivers who wilfully invent 
doctrines of creed and faith; (b) deceived who put their faith 
in such doctrines : (c) those who are both deceivers and deceived; 
and (d) those who are neither deceivers nor deceived. Mankind, 
by nature, believes in “One being who is the source of creation 
and the governor of it“.^ His presence could be known “simply 
by keen insight into and deep observation of the mysteries of 
nature”.* In society, sectarian leaders have invented several 
dogmas of faith and “have declared them in the form of truth 
by pretending some supernatural acts or by the force of their 
tongue”.* As a result various religious sects grow up, and each 
sect of mankind is devoted to some peculiar forms of worship 
or devotion to a god or gods. This sectarian inclination “is an 
excrescent quality grown in mankind by habit and training”*' 
in contrast to their original nature. To justify their own faith 
and to establish its credibility, each sect tries to vilify the beliefs 
of the other sects. Such action of each can only prove that 
“falsehood is common to all religions”.* Rammohun denouncea 


1. Obaidullah el Obaide, (tr.) TuhfatuU muwdhhidin, Calcutta, 1884v 
Introd. 

2. Ibid.t p. 7. 

3. i6/rf.,p. 1. 

4. lbid.t Introd. 

5. Ibid, Introd. 
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miracles and supernatural events, and emphasises the impor¬ 
tance of reason. Reason, according to him, is an innate faculty 
in man by which he can solve the mysteries of nature, and is 
able to know that *‘there exists a Being who governs the whole 
universe”.^ 

The Tuhfat was written not against any particular religion 
but against the corruption of religion in general. The text 
evidences a good knowledge of all the principal religions. 
Otherwise how could he comment on them and could come to 
such a mature conclusion 7^^ As at that time his knowledge of 
English was still poor,* it is improbable that his ideas were 
much influenced by western sources. It seems that in writing 
the Tuhfat Rammohun was influenced by some literature on 
religion written in Arabic, Persian or Sanskrit. Two well-known 
treatises on religion popular during the period were Shahras- 
tani’s Kitab al-milal wa'I-nihal (Book of religious and philoso¬ 
phical sects) in Arabic, and Dabistdn mazdhib (School of reli¬ 
gions) in Persian. The Dabistdn seems to be the more probable 
source. 

Around the end of the 18th century and the beginning of 
the 19th, the Dabistdn was the ‘talk of the town' among Indo¬ 
logists. The whole of the 18th century can be termed as the 
period of ‘Oriental treasure hunting’. In 1718 George Boucher 
discovered a copy of the Vendiddd Sadah^ and in 1771 Anquetil 
Duperron published his first European translation of the 
Avestd. In Calcutta, the Asiatic Society was formed in 1784 
as the “means of centralizing all the valuable knowledge which 
might occasionally be attained",* and of preserving the many 
little tracts and essays of the country, “every part of which 
abounds in objects of curious and useful speculation".* Sir 


1. Ibid., p. 7. 

2. “It is really surprising how the Raja could write a book like the 
Tuhfat at this period'*. Kalidas Nag's Preface to the Bengali tr. of 
Tuhfatu'i muwabbidin. Calcutta, 1949 p. 2. 

3. In 1801 Rammohun “could merely speak it well enough to be under¬ 
stood". John Digby's preface to Rammohun's English tt. of The 
Kena Upattishad and the abridgement of the Vedanta. London, 1817. 
(Quoted in S. D. Collet. The Life and letters of Raja Rammohun Roy, 
Calcutta, 1962, p. 24). 

4. Asiatic Researches, v. 1, 5th ed. London, 1806. Introd. 

5. Ibid. 
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William Jones was the first who drew the attention of orienta* 
lists to the Dahistan. . a fortunate discovery”, he said, “a 
rare and interesting tract on twelve different religions”.^ Since 
then the Dabistdn has been edited and translated by different 
scholars. The full English translation by David Shea and 
Anthony Troyer was published in 1843. The Dabistdn v/a& 
quite familiar to native scholars : there were several manuscript 
copies of it in the country. The Calcutta edition—edited by 
Moulavi Nazr Ashraf and printed in 1809—was the result of a 
collation of several manuscript copies, two or three of which 
“were in the possession of natives in Calcutta”.® Anthony 
Troyer, the translator who knew Rammohun personally,® got 
his copy from the library of the Nawab of Oudh. 

Did Rammohun know of the existence of the Dabistdn ? 
It is almost certain that he did. He was, as we know, a scholar 
in Persian, and he had many natives and European acquain¬ 
tances who were scholars in that language. Since 1801, he was 
closely connected with the College of Fort William and the 
Sadar Dewani Adalat in Calcutta.* In the College, Francis 
Gladwin was in the Persian Department- He translated the 
first chapter of the Dabistdn in 1789. Rammohun would have 
known of him and his work, and he would also have known 
Maulavi Nazr Ashiaf of the Sadar Dewani Adalat, who was the 
editor of the first printed edition of the Dabistdn. 

The Dabistdn mazdhib was composed in the year of the 
Hijra 1055 (A. D. 1645). The authorship is doubtful. By a 
wrong interpretation, it was attributed to a Muslim traveller 
named Mohsin Fani. The Ma'asir ul-umard of Shah Nawaz 


1. The Sixth discourse on the Persians, delivered on 19 Feb. 1789. In 
The Works of Sir William Jones, with the life of the author by Lord 
Teignmouth, v. 3. London, 1807. p. 110. 

2. David Shea, and Anthony Troyer (tr.) The Dabistan, or School of 
manners, v. 1. Paris, 1843. Prelinninary discourse, p. 189. 

3. Ibid., p. 118. While talkins; about Abbe Dubois’ Hindu manners, 
customs and ceremonies^ Troyer wrote “... to which I am happy to 
add the most decisive judgement of the honourably-known Brahman, 
Ram Mohan Roy, whom I often heard say: *‘The European who 
best knew Hindus, and gave the most faithful account of them, was 
Abbe Dubois’*. 

4. R&mamohana Rdya, p. 51. 
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Khan gives his name as Zulfikar Ardistani.^ This was confirmed 
by William Erskine in a paper which he read in May 1819.^ 

The Dabistdn is a large treatise, divided into twelve td'lim 
or sections, each dealing with a religion; the religion of the 
Persians, the Hindus, the Tibetans, the Jews, the Christians, 
the Mussulmans, the Sadakiahs, the Unitarians, the Roshenians, 
the followers of Ilahi, the Philosophers, and the Sufis. The 
author exhibits the notions, dogmas, customs, and ceremonies 
of those twelve religions and their various sects. “The very 
first principle of all religions is referred, by some, to a primitive 
Divine revelation; by others, to a natural propensity of the 
human mind to superstition”.* The author tries to be objective 
in his treatment of the subject. Only at the end of the book 
do we find his brief comment: “It is known that there are 
five great religions, viz., that of the Hindus, Jews, Magians, 
Nazarenes, and Musulmans. Each of these five proffer claims 
that their law is the true one, and set forth demonstration for 
the confirmation of its truth”.^ 

The section on the Ilahi faith of Emperor Akbar, seems to 
be a chapter on comparative religion. Here we see an assembly 
of learned men some of whom are the advocates of the five major 
religions. A philosopher of the Ilahi faith opens thedisc ussion. 
He nullifies the divine mission of the prophets and laughs at their 
claim of performing miracles. If what the prophets say, does not 
conform to reason, they are then nothing but deceivers. He 
points out the absurdities and faults in all the five major reli* 
gions, and emphasises that mankind's greatest possession is 
their faculty of reason which “renders it evident that the world 
has a Creator, all-mighty and all-wise”.* 

Many of the ideas of the Ilahi faith about God, prophets, 
miracles etc., are expressed in the Tuhfat. Like the philosopher 
of the Ilahi faith, Rammohun also appeals to reason, denounces 
miracles, and even echoes the philosopher's view about the birth 


1. Samsamud-dowJa Shah Nawaz Khan. Ma'asir ul-UmaM. Calcutta, 
1888-1895, V. 2, p. 393. 

2. Transactions of the Literary Society of Bombay, v. 2. London, 1830. 
p. 395. (Erskine gives the name as Zulfikar AH al*Hasaini). 

3. The Dabistdn. (English tr.), v. 1. Preliminary discourse, p. 66. 

4. Ibid., v. 3, p. 312. 

5. The Dabistdn (Eng. tr.), v. 3, p. 75. 
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of Jesus : “ . .. birth of children without parents, is quite cont¬ 
rary to reason”^. About God he says that each individual of 
mankind has an innate faculty in him by which he can infer that 
“there exists a Being who (with his wisdom) governs the whole 
universe**.* But the leaders of religion have invented several 
dogmas of faith for the sake of perpetuating their names and 
gaining honour. They declare these dogmas as true by the 
force of their tongue and with the help of some supernatural 
acts and thus deceive the people.® “Why should we’* the philo¬ 
sopher asks in the Dabistan^ “pay obedience to any person who 
belongs to mankind as ourselves, and who is subject to anger 
and lust, and avarice and passion, and love of rank and power, 
even more than ourselves ?’’* About supernatural events the 
philosopher says that they are “nothing else but one of the pro¬ 
perties of several bodies, or a strange effect of the occult art’’.® 
Rammohun puts it more logically. Things of this world are 
mutually related to one another as cause and effect. But when 


1. Tuhfaiwl muwdfibidin (Eng. tr,), p. 13. “wiJadat afrSd anwS hiwaoat az 
aba wa ummahSt khas amr mahsus ast wa tauUd bila wasa’il muta’arif 
amri ast ki ’aql az qabul an farsaogha mi gurezid”. Tuhfatu’l muwab- 
hidin (Persian). Calcutta, 1950, pp. 8-9. See also The Dabistdn (Eng. 
tr.), V. 3, p. 711—“You yourselves say that Joseph, the carpenter, had 
taken Mary to wife ; how can it be made out that Jesus was not the 
son of Joseph ?’* 

2. Ibid, p. 7. The complete sentence in the original Pepian is thus— 
“Agar*chi har fard insanra bi*dun hidayat wa talqin digari ba'd ihs&s 
wa ta'ammul dar sar kaun wa fasad dar ’alam wa auza judigana dar 
baqay anwd Wa ta’in zaman namu wi nabatat mukhtalaf wa tashakhkhus 
kawSkib sawiibit wa saiy^rat wa taqarrur shafaqat dar bawdtin haiw^- 
n§t ba-hil atffil bill ebashm dSsht mu’awazat wa inzib^t halat inumu 
wa wuquf wa zubul bar yek az mawdlid sal^ isti’dSd rqju’ ‘ali jami] 
ba-taraf z^t muntazim ’alam ast. Tuhfatu'l muw&bbidin (Persian) p. 4. 
Obaidullah’s translation :—“Although each individual of mankind, 
without instruction or guiding of any one, simply by keen insight into, 
and deep observation of, the mysteries of nature such as different 
modes of life fixed for diflerent kinds of animals and vegetables and 
propagation of their species and the rules of the movements of the 
planets and stars and endowment of innate affection in animals 
towards their offsprings for nurturing them without having any object 
in exchange from them in future, and so forth, has an innate faculty 
in him by which he can infer that there exists a Being Who (with His 
wisdom) governs the whole universe”. 

3. Ibid.t p. 1. “Ma’hazd akwi az muqtaddyian adydn judigana jihat 
ibqdy ndm wa istizadh chand, ’acd’id khas rd mauzfi* wa bddi’dy kharq 
ddat bd baqfit lisdni”. Tuhfatu'l muwahh\din (Persian) p. 1. 

,4. The Dabistan (Eng. tr.), v. 3, 75-76. 

5. Ibid., p. 80, 
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for some reason the cause of a thing remains hidden to anyone, 
another person takes this opportunity and ascribes the event to 
his own supernatural power and exploits the ignorance of the 
common people.^ The philosopher asserts that the knowledge 
■of truth admits no contradiction, but he observes that different 
religions are contradictory to each other.^ In his Tuhfat K&mmohun 
says that some of the sectarians in pretending the truth of their 
own religion, confute the creed of others and thus they contradict 
each other. This contradiction only proves that 'falsehood is 
common to all religions without distinction".^ Lastly, according 
to the philosopher emancipation is to be obtained only by the 
Icnowledge of truth in conformity to reason which is the greatest 
gift of God to mankind.* This view has been expressed by 
Rammohun not only in his Tuhfat but also in many of his other 
writings on religion afterwards. 

Part of the section on Ilahi faith is in the form of dialogue 
or manazara^ Here are discussions between a Sunni, a Shia, 
and a Jew ; between a Muslim and a Christian; between a Jew 
and a Christian; and lastly, between a philosopher (advocate of 
Ilahi faith), a Brahmin, a Muslim, a Zoroarstrian, a Jew, and a 
Christian. Rammohun mentions at the end of his Tuhfat that 
he had composed another treatise entitled Manazardtu'l adyan 
^Discussions or debates on various religions). This work of 
Rammohun which was never printed, and which is supposed to 
be more detailed than the Tuhfat^ is lost. Could it be that 


1. “sar wijib al fikr dar la babin ast ki dar in ‘{llam asbSlb wujud bar 
shai' mau^uf bar ‘ilal zShir wa sbar&Mt wa ina*dat judigisa ast hatta 
(ki) agar libaz asbSb ba’id wa qarib wa ma'dat wa mawani ‘bar sbai* 
kabahi namuda sbud ta’alluq yek ‘eilam man wajh dar wujud tn shai* 
ysfta khwahad sbud lekin hargab az qa]t tajriba wa ghalabat wabm 
sabab wujud hech-ka shai ‘nadir al wuqu* bar ahadi makhfi mishCd 
aksar auqat digari fursat tahsil matlab khud yafta wujud an shai’ra 
mansub ba-khwud namuda khudra kbariqi 'adat wajibu*l-iia*at qarar 
midahad**. Tuhfaiu*lmuy>&hhidin (Persian), p. 5. 

1. The Dabistan (Eng. tr.), v. 3, p. 82. 

3. “fabaqa anna al kaziba da’iru bainahum bila t’ayunin*'. TuhfatuU 
muw6hbidin (Persian). Arabic introd. 

■4. “pas nazd *aqul muttasif rastagari dar shinakbat baq ba murtaba’t 
famnan nabi kamil sahib namus akbar’ aql ast*’. Ibrahim ibn Nur 
Muhammad, (ed.) Dabistan mazOhib. Bombay, 1875, p. 321. 

5. See Vans Kennedy’s **Notice respecting the religion introduced into 
India Iv the Emperor Akbar” in the Transaction of the Literary 
Society of Bombay, v. 2. London, 1820, pp. 256*286. 
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Rammohun was influenced by the manazara in the Dabistan and' 
wrote his Manazarat in line with that of the Dabistdnl In the 
absence of the actual work this is impossible to confirm, but if 
he did take the idea and the theme from the Dabistan^ it might 
solve a problem which puzzles many researchers: Why did some 
Zoroastrians take offence at his Tuhfat, which did not even men¬ 
tion their religion?^ The answer might be that the Zoroastrians 
did not take offence in the Tuhfat but in the Manazarat^ whieh 
if it reflects similar, or somewhat similar views about Zoroastria¬ 
nism to that of the philosopher in the Dabistan^ would have been, 
offensive to them.® 

From the observations made above the following conclusions 
can be drawn: Before writing his Manazarat and the Tuhfat 
Rammohun read a manuscript copy of the Dabistan mazahib — 
the well-known religious tract of the time, and became acquainted 
with various religions and their customs, ceremonies, dogmas, 
miracles, etc. He was interested in and might have been influ¬ 
enced by the logic of the llahi faith, and particularly by its 
reliance on reason and its avoidance of the supernatural. His 
Manazarat and the Tuhfat were intended to be supplementary— 
one is the discussion and the other is the conclusion, the two 
together making a compact whole. The philosopher of the llahi 
faith used this technique. First he discussed with the advocates 
of various religions, showed their shortcomings, and then he^ 
presented his own conviction. In the Tuhfat, Rammohun came 
to the conclusion that falsehood is common to all religions. This 
is what the philosopher established after his discussion with the 
followers of various religions. To prove the falsehood of all 
religions in the Manazarat, Rammohun may have relied on the 


1. Jawab Tuhfatu'l mmdhbidin was written as a reply to the criticism by 
some Zoroastrians. See Appendix A for the tr. of the booklet with 
original text, introd. and notes. See also Dilip Kumar Biswas’ 
article “Rammohun Raya o JawSb-i Tuhfatu’l muwahhidin’’ in Tattva- 
kaumudi dated 1-16 Srivanai 1376 p. 82. 

2. “You admit the existence of Yezdan and Akriman’’ the philosopher 
said, “in order that Yezdan may not be said to be the author of the 
evil; but you also assert that Ahriman sprang forth from the evil 
thought of the all-just Lord ; therefore he sprang from God, the All- 
Just. You are therefore wrong in the fundamental principle, the very 
root of your religion, and wrong must be every branch which you derive 
from it’’. {The Dabistdn, Eng. tr., v. 3, p. 73). See aiso Appendix A,. 
Introd. 
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same, or similar arguments as those the philosophers used. One 
of Ramraohun’s later writings Padarlosishva sambdda{publhhtd 
in 1823) reminds us of the dialogues between the philosopher 
of the Ilahi faith and the advocates of other religions and 
particularly of the arguments and sarcasms he used. 

The Tuhfat is a bold pronouncement by a decisive mind 
after its confused journey in the field of religion. Though the 
publication is not a part of Rammohun's programme of refor¬ 
mation,^ yet the views expressed in it, formed, with some 
modifications,^ the basis of his future religious ideas. 

The Vedanta grantha and the Upanishads 

Nearly twelve years after the Tuhfat^ in 1815, Rammohun 
published the Vedanta grantha —“The Bengalee translation of the 
Vedant, or resolution of all the Veds; the most celeberated and 
revered work of Brahminical theology, establishing the unity of 
the Supreme Being, and that he is the only object of worship".® 
Then in quick succession appeared his Vedanta sdra (1815), and 
the translation of five Upanishads— Kena{\%\6), Isa (1816), Katha 
(1817), Mdi?dukya (1817) and Mundaka (1819) in both Bengali 
and English.* His purpose was to awaken the Hindus “from 
their dream of error, and by making them acquainted with their 
scriptures, enable them to contemplate with the true devotion the 
unity and omni-presence of Nature's God’’.® He had taken this 
path of action “which conscience and sincerity direct’’ knowing 
fully well that he had exposed himself “to the complainings and 
reproaches even of some of my relations, whose prejudices are 
strong and whose temporal advantage depends upon the present 
system*’.® 


1. Rammohun’s period as a reformer had yet to come. 

2. In addition to the dictates of reason Rammohun afterwards recognised' 
the authority of the scriptures. 

3. Title page of the Vedanta grantha. See Brajendranath Bandyopadhyay 
(ed.). Rdmamohana grmthSvali, Calcutta, (196-), p. 2. This is in fact 
a commentary on the Brahmasutrast also known as Veddntasutras. 

4. Veddttta grantha and Veddnta sdra were also published in Hindusthani. 

5. Translation of an cd>ridgemeHt of the Vedant. Tntrod. in K. Nag and’’ 
D. Buitnan fed.) The English works of Raja Rammohun Roy, pt. 2. 
Calcutta, 1946, pp. 60-61. 

6. Ibid.,p.6l. 
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The publication of the Vedanta grantha marked the open¬ 
ing of his role as a reformer,^ and its introduction {bhumikd) 
gave the outline of religious ideas he intended to pursue. He 
ivrote that the teachings of the Vedas emphasised the ultimate 
reality of ihs Brahman who was the onlyEternal Being.’^ No doubt 
the Vedas spoke of His immanence in everything, but that was 
no justification for regarding an object as Brahman, or for 
worshipping birds, beasts and stones as His symbols. He was 
aware of them who doubted the possibility of worshipping an 
unqualified, formless Being who could not be known by any 
human faculties. How then, he asked, could people all over 
the world worship Him without the help of idols or images ?’ 
^Should a man who was separated from his father since his very 
childhood, and did not know.him at all, take any person as his 
father whom he could see on the street? Or, should he often 
think of his father and pray for bis well being? Rammohun 
also descredited the arguments of the traditionalists who asserted 
that image-worship had been practised by ancestors and conse¬ 
quently it was not wrong to follow the custom. He argued 
that man, as a rational being, should not follow blindly or 
instinctively, like the animals, the activities of his predecessors,^ 
but should judge the merits or demerits of his every action. The 
mention of image-worship in certain Tantras and Purdnas was 
only meant for feeble-minded persons who could not compre¬ 
hend anything without the aid of visual objects, but they had 


1. “lokete Vedantai§astreia apracurya nimitta svarthapara papdita 
sakalera bSkyaprabandhe ebam pOrbbasikshS o samskdrera balete 
aneka subodba loko ei kalpaalte magoa gchena e nimitta e akificana 
VedSota^astrera artha bhgsh&te ekaprakara yatbgsgdhya prakisa 
karileka**. Veddntagrantha, bhiimikS,p. 4. In Ramamohanagranthavali. 

Translation: Due to non-availability of the scriptures among the 
people, and the consequent false interpretation of them by some self- 
interested theologians, and influence of tradition, many sensible 
persons even accept foolish practices as the dictates of the scriptures. 
To counteract such unfounded beliefs, this humble writer has tried his 
best to intrepret the proper meaning of the scriptures in Bengali. 

'2. “sakala Vedera pratipgdya8adriipaiw:abrahmahaiy3chena*’./&iW.,p.3. 

3. **g£carya ei ye svajgtiya bijStlya anekei nirdkgra i^varcra udde^ye 
upgsang karitechena ihg pratyaksha dekhitechena athaca kahitechena 
ye nirgkgra i^vara tghgra upgsang konamate haite pgre ng*\ Ibid., 
p. 5. 

4. **kebala svafaargera mata haya ei pramgne mata grahana kaig 
pa^ujgtiyera dharma haya**. Ibid., p. S. 
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repeatedly asserted the oneness of Brahman and the worship of 
that Eternal Being as the way to liberation. In the anushthdna^ 
he refuted the dictates of the puritans that it was wrong to 
explain and to hear the Vedas in any other languages than 
Sanskrit. *‘I ask them” he wrote “ whether as a teacher they 
explain to their pupils the sruti, smrti, Jaiminisutra, Gita, 
Parana^ etc. in Bengali and whether the pupils listen to them”.^ 
As for those who believed that he was the only person in the 
world who was Brahmopasand —the worship of an Eternal Being, 
without name and form, Rammohun felt sad for the utter 
ignorance shown by them. Not only did the majority of people 
all over the world worship such a Being, but also in India the 
sects of Nanak, Dadu, l§ivanarayani etc. practised this kind of 
worship. Moreover, venerable teachers of the past — Vedavyasa, 
Badarl, Va^istha etc. had taught us about Brahman, and the 
great Sankaracarya had advised us of Brahmopasand.^ 

In his Vedanta grantha, Rammohun did not follow fully 
Sankara’s commentary as he did in the interpretations of the 
five Upanishads he published. In Sankara’s philosophy worship 
meditation, adoration, devotion etc. have only secondary 
importance as they imply differential relationship between the 
worshipper and the object of worship^ {i.e. between dlma and 
Brahman) which is contrary to his philosophy. Rammohun, on 
the other hand, gave an important place to worship {updsandY 
This difference of emphasis was probably due to the difference 
in time and the changing need in society.” 


1. The VedSma grantha is in three sections : bhimikd, anushthUna and* 
grantha. 

2. "Kebo e ^stre prabrtti haibSra utsShera bhahga nimitta kakena ye 
vedera bibarana bbSshaya karate evam lunate papa ache...tabadigye 
jijSasa kartabya ye yakhana tahirs sruti smrti Jaioiaisutra Gila 
Purdna ityadi lastra ebatrake patba karana takhana bhashate tahara 
bibarana kariya tbakena ki oa ira chatrera sei bibarana karyia thakena 
ki na ara edtrera sei bibarana suoena ki na”. Veddnta grantha,. 
anushfhdna, p. 10. 

3. ibtd., p. 11. 

4. **Tathopasyopasakabhavopi bhedadhisthana eva”. Brahmasutra 
Sdhkardbhdsya, sotra 1. 2.4. 

5. *'ffloksha parpanta atmopasani karibe”. (Rammohun’s commentary 
on ‘a praya^ttatrapi hi drsfam*. Brahmasutra 4.1.12). Vedanta» 
grantha* p. 101. 

0. Treated in a later chapter. 
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The Veddntasdra^ is an abridgement of his Veddnta grantha. 
He published it for the benefit of those people who, he thought, 
would not be interested in such a long and difficult treatise like 
Veddnta grantha. Here again, he emphasised that according to 
the scriptures, Brahmopasand was the only sensible religious 
practice for the Hindus, and at the end he wrote that all the 
evidence from the scriptures he had presented in support of his 
argument were, of course, of no value to those persons who 
had no respect for the authority of the Vedas, the teachings of 
Vedavyasa, the commentaries of Sankracarya, or for the simple 
dictates of reason.’^ 

The five Upanishads he published, were parts of a group 
of ten (dasopanishat) known as Brahmavddi, in contrast to other 
sectarian Upanishads. In his commentaries he followed Sankara.® 
He wrote that all the Upanishads he had commented upon, 
would undubtedly show that the real cause of the universe, 
was but One who is omnipresent and uncomprehensible, 
and whose worship was the chief duty of mankind for 
their liberation.^ Thougn the Vedas, Purdnas, and Tantras had 
frequently asserted the plurality of the gods and goddesses, and 
different modes of their worship for the feeble-minded persons 
of insufficient understanding, they, no doubt, had affirmed 
repeatedly the incomprehensible one as the ultimate reality,® 
'and the inferiority of image worship. To support his statement 
he quoted from the Bhdgavatapurdna, Vi^nupurdi^a, Kuldrnava- 
‘tantra, and Mahdnirvdnatantra. According to the quotation from 
the Visnupurd^a (First pi. 2nd chap).—“God is without figure. 


1. Not to be confused with the Sanskrit work of the same title by 
Sadananda Yogindra. 

2. “Bedera pramana ebam maharshira bibarana ara acaryera bySkhya 
adhikantt buddhira bibecan^ e sakalete yah^ra sraddha nai tShEra 
nikata sistra ebam yukti e dui akshama hayena’*. Veddntasara, 
p. LIO]. In Rdmamohana granthdbali. 

3. “daiSopanishat ye muia beda o ySbara bhSshya bhagatfina Sankara- 
carya kariyachena tShara bibarana sei bhSshyera anusirete bh&shgte 
karibSra yatna karS giySche”. Uopanishai, bhimika, p. [1]. In 
Mmmohana granthabali. 

4. **el sakala Upanishadera dv&rs byakta baibe ye parameSvara ekam^tra 
sarbbatra byapi Smadera indriyera evam buddhira agocara hayena; 
t&hSri upirana pradhaoa evam muktura prati kSrana baya*’. Ibid. 

;$. ^‘Purana evMD Tantrfiditeo paramatmake eka evam buddhi manera 
agocara kaiiya punith punah kahiyichena”. Ibid. 
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'epithet, de&nation or description . . The vulgar looks for 
their gods in water; men of more extended knowledge in celes¬ 
tial bodies; the ignorant in wood, bricks, and stones; but learned 
men in the universal soul”.^ In the English preface^ of the 
Isopanishady Rammohun appealed to the good sense of his 
countrymen by asking them ‘*whose advice appears the most 
disinterested and most rational—that of those who, concealing 
your scriptiures from you, continually teach you thus, 'Believe 
whatever we may say—don’t examine or even touch your scrip¬ 
tures, neglect entirely your reasoning faculties—do not only 
consider us, whatever may be our principles, as gods on earth.. 
or that of the man who lays your scriptures and their comments 
as well as their translations before you, and solicits you to exa¬ 
mine their purport, without neglecting the proper and moderate 
use of reason. . .”® 

Controversies with the sectarions and the puritans 

Rammohun’s interpretation of the UpanishadSy and his 
Brm propagation of the idea that the ultimate reality is a Being 
who is one without a second, unqualified (nirguna) and beyond 
human comprehension, soon drew attention of Utsabananda 
Bhattacarya, a devout worshipper of Vi^nu. He wrote to 
Rammohun^ that One Supreme Being of the scriptures which 
Rammohun mentioned, was no other than Vi^nu who was not 
only superior to other gods and goddesses but even to Brahma 
and Maheivara, the other two members of Hindu Trinity. To 
support his view, Utsabananda quoted from Vi^nupurdna, Narada- 
pancaratroy Mahabharatay Bhagavadgitd and also from some of 
the Upanishads. According to him the pharse parameivarab 


1. “rupanam&dinirdde^avi^esanavivarjjitah apaksayavioSssbhydm pari- 
nain&rttijanmabhih varjjita ^akyate vaktum ya saddstiti k^aUm'* 
also “apsu deva manusyanim divi devamanisinSm ka$thaIoste$u 
murkhapSin yuktasyStmani devatS*'. Ibid,y p. [2]. See also English 
preface of ISopanishad in The English works, pt. 2, p. 42. 

2. Intended to draw the attention of the foreigners and other Indians 
beside the Bengali Hindus. English preface is longer than the Bengali 
version and has some additions. 

3. English preface of the Uopanishad, pp. 48>49. 

4. The correspondence between them is in Sanskrit and was published 
under the title UtsabOnmda Vi(fydbagtiera sahita viedra (1816-17). 
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paramatmd which the old acdrya Sankara used for his interpret 
ration of the word /ia was synonym of Visrtu.^ Rammohun’s 
reply showed his profound scholarship and logical interpreta¬ 
tion of the scriptures, and the confirmation of his observations 
on sectarianism which he made in the Tuhfatu'l muwdbbidin. 
He wrote that it was. no doubt, proper for a Vaishnava to try 
to uphold the supremacy of Vifnu, and to interpret the scriptures 
with a sectarian bias to support his supremacy. But such claims 
could also be made by the ^aivas, Sdktas, and the Sauras. They 
could also interpret the scriptures to show the superiority of 
their deities 5iva, Sakti, and Siirya. If the KxshnopanUhad 
depicted Vi?pu as the Most High, so did the Kaivalyopanishad 
and the Kdlikopanishad depict Siva and Sakti respectively.^ 
Thus the contention for supremacy of the deities gave rise to 
contradictory views among the sectarians and biased interpreta¬ 
tions of the scriptures. The message of the ten main Upanishads 
was clear and above all contradictions. They told us of the 
existence of a nirguna, nirdkdra Brahman. He was the Creator 
and Preserver of the Universe and His worship only was the 
sole duty of mankind. As for Sankara's interpretation of the 
word Ua, Rammohun wrote that to take the phrase parames- 
vara paramdtd as synoymous to Vi^nu was nothing but a figment 
of Utsabananda’s imagination. There was no reason to think 
that the old dcdrya intended it thus. Rammohun then showed 
the grammatical formation of lia, and gave its logical meaning.^ 
Protest against Rammohun’s assertion of Brahmopasand 
came in the form of a long letter written in English by Sankar 


1. **ataeva vrddhaiti SriSankaraciryyapujyapsdaib Mvisyamidam 
sarvvam yat kifica jagatySm jagat ityatra anupapadeiaiiabdasya 
saokocamanabhipretya niratiiayaivena sarvvaniyantrtvamadhyavasya 
Isapadavyikhygne paramesvarah paramatmetisabd&bhyam Vispureva 
sammatab”. Uts^Hnanda Vidyabdgl'era sahita bieSrot p> 9. In 
Rdmtmohana granthSvall. 

2. **yadyevam bnise KrsnopanisadSdinSm Visnuparanam ^rutfosm 
daiopanisadiya^rutibhib sftrddam ekavikyatayai sarwarom ^rutinam 
Visnoparatvam katbaygmab tarbi Kaivaiyopanisadadinam Sivapara- 
nam jrutinam tabhirdalopanisadiyairutibib ekavakyatartbam ylvati- 
nam Strutinam Sivaparatvam ^aivt katbayeyub evam Ktlikopanisa- 
dadioam tabhirekavakyatartbam ^aktadibbirapi Saktygdiparatvena 
aarvvBb srutayeb vygkhyatavyab”* Ibid., p. 18. 

iti i$te iti it teoa !^a iiSita parame^varab paramatnta sa bt 
' samamiste sarwajantungaiatina lan svena atmang l^a avgsyam...’*^ 
Ibid, p. 20. 
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Shastri and published in the Madras Courier of December 1816. 
He criticised Rammohun*s appearance as a religious reformer^ 
and his opposition to image worship. He asserted that the 
4ivine attributes were to be considered as virtual deities, and 
advocated image worship (takdraupasana). In reply Rammohun 
published his A defence of Hindu theism in reply to an attack of 
an advocate of idolatry at Madras in 1817. With several quota¬ 
tions from the scriptures and by forceful argument he showed 
the validity of the views he maintained, and the weakness of his 
opponents argument. He was not happy that discussions on 
Hindu theology between him and Sankar Shastri should be in 
English instead of customary Sanskrit,^ and he emphasised that 
he was by no means a ^reformer or discoverer’ as the editor of 
the Calcutta Gazette suggested. He agreed with Sankar Shastri 
about the difficulty in attaining a knowledge of the ^Invisible 
and Almighty Spirit’, but he did not agree with him to worship 
visible images instead, because of such difficulty.^ His oppo¬ 
nent recognised divine attributes as deities and justified their 
worship under various representations on the ground of mental 
oxercises for human race. Rammohun showed how the script¬ 
ures had mentioned idolatry as an inferior type of worship 
meant for the vulgar and other people who were not possessed 
of sufficient understanding. Moreover, if people all over the 
world could worship God without images, why not the Hindus?^ 


1. The Calcutta Gazette meotioned Rammohun as a reformer. 

2. beg to be allowed to express the disappointment I have felt in 
receiving from a learned Brahman controversial remarks on Hindoo 
Theology written in a foreign language, as it is the invariable practice 
of the natives of all provinces of Hindoostan to hold their discussions 
on such subjects in Sanskrit'*. A defence of Hindoo theism in The 
English works, pt. 2, p. 83. 

3. "...the attainment of perfect knowledge of the nature of the God¬ 
head is certainly difficult, or rather impossible; but to read the 
existence of the Almighty ^ing in his works of nature, is not, I will 
dare to say, so di^uU to the mind of a man possessed of common 
sense, and unfettered by prejudice, as to conceive artificial images to 
be possessed, at once, of the r^posite natures of human and divine 
beings, ediich idolaters constantly ascribe to their idols". Ibid., 
pp. 87-88. 

4. "Permit me in this instance to ask, whether every Mussulman in 
Turkey and Arabia, from the highest to the lowest, every Protestant 
Christhm at least of Enrt^e, and many followers of Kabir and Nanak 
do worship God without the assistance of conseerated objects ?’* 
Ibid., p. 89. 
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He also wrote that Sankar Shastri's belief that the attributes of 
God existed distinctly from God, was not only contrary to 
Sankaracarya's advaita philosophy but also to all the Vedanta 
doctrines. 

Also in 1817 Rammohun published his Bhattacdryera 
sahita hicara written in both Bengali and English.^ It was in 
reply to Vedantacandrikd, a trestise written in Bengali with an 
English translation^ by Mrtyunjaya Vidyalankara, Head Pandit 
of Fort William College at Calcutta. The publication appeared 
**with the professed object of defending Hindoo idolatry against 
the arguments which I have adduced from the Vedanta and 
other sacred authorities”* Rammohun showed the contradiction 
in his opponents arguments^ and with quotations* from Brahma- 
sutra proved that the paramdtman (Eternal Being) was nirdkara 
and not sdkdra as Bhattacaryya (i.e. MrityunjayaVidyalahkara> 
had suggested. The Kenopanishad in its 4th to 8th verses 
(mantra) had denied the divinity of any other being except of 
that Being who was beyond description and comprehension, and 
out of reach of the power of vision, hearing and smelling.* The 
great >$aiikara in the introduction of his commentary on the 4th 
verse had indicated that none of the popular gods— 
MaheivarOy Indra^ Pdvana etc. were Brahman who was nothing 

1. The English version entitled A second defence of the monotheisticat 
system of the Vedas was meant for his European readers for whom 
“I have thought it advisable to make some additional remarks to 
those contained in the Bengali publication, which I hope will tend 
to make my arguments more clear and intelligible to them than a bare 
translation would do’*. Advertisement of A second defence in Ike 
English workSy pt. 2, p 97. 

2. English title : An apology for the present state of Hindoo worship. 

3. Advertisement of A second defence. 

4. **e paryanta BhattScaryya Brahmake eka ebam bi^eshanarahita 
biivatmt o tihSra biiieshajnSna nirbbanamuktira prati karana kahiyil 
BrShmadi DurgSdi ebam yibat nlmarupa carScara kebala bhrama- 
matra kahlya ekhana apanSra purbbalikhita bakyera biruddba ebam 
BedSntfidi sarbba$astrera o Bedassmmata yuktira biruddha yiha 
kebala Spantra laukika labhera rakshSra nimitta likhiyachena tahira 
bibarana likhitechi”. BhattQcHryyera sahita bic&ra, p. [7]. In kdma- 
mohana granthOball. 

5. ’arupavadeva hi tatpradbanatvat’. Brahmasutra (3.2.14) *aha hi 
tanmatram’. Ibid.y (3.2.16), etc- 

6. ‘‘Kenopanishadera caturtha mantra abadhi ashtama mantra paryanta 
ei kariyB b&rambira kahiyscnena ya bikya mana cakshu it^dira 
agocara tehai Brahma hayena upidhibiaishtha yfihake loke Uj^sanA 
kare se Brahma nahe**. Bhmdearyera sahita bicdra, p. [8]. 
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but pure consciousness.' In reply to Bhattacaryya’s assertion 
that it was not possible to adore (updsand) a Being who was 
beyond the conception of human mind, Rammohun wrote that 
the kind of adoration which he advocated in his writings was 
quite different from that of Bhattacaryya and his followers, i.e. 
the popular practice of offerings of flowers, leaves, and viands 
and performance of different rites and ceremonies to please the 
deity.® It was no doubt true to worship paramdtman with 
Bhattacaryya’s idea of adoration was impossible. **But should 
adoration imply only the elevation of the mind to the convic¬ 
tion of the existence of the Omnipresent Deity, as ratified by 
His wise and wonderful works and continual contemplation of 
His power as so displayed, together with a constant sense of 
gratitude which we naturally owe Him, for our existence, sensa¬ 
tion, and comfort, I never will hesitate to assert, that His 
adoration is not only possible, and practicable, but even incum¬ 
bent upon every rotional creature”.® About idolatry which 
Bhattacaryya tried to justify, he wrote that the prevalence of 
image-worship in Hindu society was due to the actions of self- 
interested people whose material gains depended on rites and 
ceremonies connected with such worship.* Moreover, the pro¬ 
moters of the worship of images, by promulgating anecdotes 
illustrative of the supposed divine power of particular idols, 
endeavour to excite the reverence of the people, and specially 
of pilgrims, who, under these superstitious ideas are persuaded 
to propitiate them with large sacrifices of money”.® 

1. Bhagavana Sankaracarya Kenopanishadera bhishyete caturtha maot- 
rera abataranikate byaktai kariyacheaa ye lokaprasiddfaa Vishnu 
Mabesvara Indrk Prana itySdi Brahma nahena kintu kebala caitanya* 
roatra hayena*’. ibid. 

2. ‘*Kintu Bhattficiryya o tabara anucarera yahake upasana kahena 
serupa uyasana sutaram paramatmara haite pare na artfaata upasana 
kakhana manete kakhana hastete upasyake nirmmana kariya sei 
upasyera bhojana ^ayanadira udyoga evam tabara janmaditithiteo 
bibabadibase utsaba kara evam tabara pratimurtti kalpana kariya 
sammukhe nrttya karana sutaram erupa upasana paramatmara 
sambhaba haya na”. Ibid., p. [12]. 

3. A second defence in The English works, pt. 2, pp. 115-6. 

4. *‘Yo sakala loka edete ^ishta evam ^astrartbera preraka hayena 
tabadera anekei pratimapujara bahulye aihika labha dekbiya yatba- 
sadhya uhari pracira karaitedwna”. Mattacaryyera sahita bicSra, 
P. [19]. 

5. A second defence in The English works, pt 2, p. 111. 
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In 1818 Rammohun published his Gosvamfra sahita vicara 
in reply to Gosvaml’s^ eleven letters* asserting that the 
of the Vaishnavas was the commentary of Vedavyasa on his own 
Brahmasutra, and consequently Vaishnavism had its sanction 
in the scriptures. To prove his assertion Goswami quoted from 
the Garu^Qpurana} Rammohun wrote in reply that Gosvamfs 
claim had no foundation. How could the Bhagavata depicting 
the life of Krishna in his childhood and youth, and describing 
his many joyful pranks with the Gopis^ be the commentary of 
such a philosophical work as the Brahmasutra ? Which sutras 
of the work illustrated the unusual and anti-social behaviour of 
the personal god of the Vaishnavas Moreover, Sridhara 
Svami, whose advocacy classed the Bhagavata as a Purdna^ had 
never quoted in support of his arguments the passages which 
Gosvami mentioned as part of the Garu4apurdna^ This only 
meant that those passages were nothing but compositions of 
the interested Vaishnavas, which were later interpolated in the 
Garu4apurdria. According to Gosvami the interpretation of the 
Vedanta as a treatise on nirdkdra Brahman and not sdkdra^ was 
a perversion of truth.* Rammohun confirmed that such was 
not only the interpretation of Sankara, but also the message of 
the Vedanta as could be seen by any sensible person from his 
quotations from the sources. Moreover, philosophers like 
Gotama, Kanada, Jaimini, etc. had always stressed that the 
Veddnta was a monistic philosophy and none of them had 


1. According to the editors of the/tomomoAtiRa grcmth&vali, Gosvami's 
real name might be Rgmagopaia Sarro£nah. 

2. **Bbagabadegaurgngapai§yana GosvILmiji paripuina 11 patre y&h& 
likbiyS pathftiy&cbilena tfihart uttara pratyeka deoyfl yftiteche**. 
Cosvdmlra sahita biedrot [p. 1]. In Rdmamohma grmthUvalL 

3. “artboyaro Brahmasutrinam bbaratartbavinimayab gayatribbasya- 
rupobasau Vedarthaparivrmhitab Purananam sararupih saksadbba- 
gavatoditab dvada^kandhayuktohayam ^atavicchedasamyutab 
grantbobasiadaiasabasra Silmadbbagavatabhidhab'’ Ibid., p. [7]. 

4. **Vedantera kon i^rutira ebam kon sutrera artha ei Kdcala saiMudoka- 
biruddba acarana haya*'. Ibid., p. [9]. 

5. **Sr!dbara Svami yini Bbagavatake loke Purdna kariya bi^vtsa 
karaiyacbena tinio enipa Gamdapuianera spuhta bacana thakite 
iba baite aspasta bacana sakala Bblgavatera pramanera nlmitta Bpana 
tikara pratluune likbitena na**. Ibid., p. [7]. 

d, *‘yadi kono Vedantabbasbya abalokanera dvara Brahma nirakara 
ematjoaiiabaiyatbBketabesekii^ttBQa**. Udd., p.,[2]. 
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Spoken of sdkdra Brahman in the form of Krishna as described 
in the Bhdgavata} 

The next controversy was with Kabitakara,^ who alleged 
that Rammohun had misinterpreted the Vedanta in order to des* 
troy the Hindu religion, and his irreligious activities had brought 
famine and disease upon the country.* According to Kabitakara 
Brahman was both sdkdra and nirdkdra, and it was necessary to 
worship a sdkdra Being first before trying a nirdkdra. In reply 
Rammohun published his Kabitdkdrera sahita bicdra in 1B20. 
He denied that he had misinterpreted the Vedanta', he had 
only followed the great Sankara. Instead of a vague general 
allegation of misinterpretation, could Kabitakara point the 
mistakes out one by one V He was not destroying the religion 
as Kabitakara alleged, but merely reasserting the central message 
of the Vedanta which was as follows: the worship of nirdkdra 
Brahman who was beyond all human comprehension. Rammohun 
laughed at Kabitakara*s allegation that his publications had 
caused outbreaks of famine and disease. What was the connec¬ 
tion between a man’s publication on God or on idolatry, and a 
natural disaster in the country ? Long before he published his 
books Kabitakara suffered from illness, and was involved in a 
defamatory case. Kabitakara might even say that all his bad 
luck was due to Rammohun’s publications and not the result of 
his own deeds.^ He admitted that sdkdra worship was necessary 


1. "Gotama, KaoSda Jaimini prabhrti anya2 darsbanakSra yihSra 
Vedavyisera samakilina ebam bhramapramadarabita chiieoa tihAri 
bhashyakarera yakhana apaoal granthe Vedantamatake uttbapaoa 
kariyachena takhana advaitabada baliyi Vedaotera matake kahiya- 
chena kintu apanara mate Sribhagavatera pratipadya sakara gopi- 
janaballabha ye parimitarupa teha Vedaotera pratidadya hayena 
emata keha kaheoa oai”. Ibid., p. [10]. 

2. The real name is not known. 

3. “Kabitakara likhena ye ei sakala matera praka^i haibate lokera 
amangala o maribhaya o manbantara haiieche”. KavitdkQrera sahita 
bicdra^ p. [5]. In Rdmamohana granthdvalt. In 1815 Rammohun 
publish^ the Veddnta grantha, and in 1817 there were outbreaks of 
smallpox and cholera in Jessore. Kabitakara connected them as 
cause and effect. 

4 . “Bcdera kon sthanera biparita bskyake smara kon pustake kon sthale 
likhiyachi iba Kabitakara nirddishta kariya likhena nai”. Ibid., p. ^1]. 

5. **ei salmla pustaka praka§era aneka pQrbbe Kabttakarera rogaoimitta 
etMun miihya apabida dvara dhanera hani o manabani janme tahateo 
bujhiKabitakam kahite parena ye tahara svakarmmera phalaoahe kiniu 
anya kono grantha karibara doshe ai sakala byamoba Kabttakarera 
byaktira biuyachUa**. Ibid., p. S-6. 
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for persons who could not comprehend a nirakdra Brahman^ 
but he emphasised the inferiority of such worship.^ There were 
three types of worship—superior, medium, and inferior (uttama, 
madhyama, adhama). The worship of a nirakdra Brahman 
(Brahmopasand) belonged to the first category, worship by 
sounds, i.e, chanting of mantras like the Gdyatri belonged to the 
second, and the worship of mental images belonged to the 
third.2 

In the same year (1820) Rammohun published Subrahma- 
nya Sdstrira sahita bicdra in Sanskrit, Bengali, Hindi and 
English.^ Subramanya Sastrl advanced three assertions: (a) 
neither heavenly enjoyments nor final liberation can be attained 
by persons who had not studied the Vedas : (6) only he who had 
studied the Vedas was entitled to the knowledge of God 
{Braimajndna) : and (cj one should perform the rites and rituals 
as prescribed in the Sruti and the Smrti before aspiring to 
attain such knowledge.^ Rammohun wrote in reply that the 
performance of their respective religious duties by each case was, 
no doubt, helpful to attain the knowledge of God, but it was 
not true that such performances were indispensable for that 
purpose. The great Vyasa in his Brahmasutra had justified the 
attainment of Brahmajndna even by those who had never 
practised the prescribed rites and duties, in the following two 
sutras: antard cdpi tu taddrsfe (2.4.36), and api casmaryate 
(3.4.37). The celebrated Sankara in his commentary on them 
thus concluded: '‘Even a person who professes no religious 
order, is permitted to acquire a knowledge of God, for it is 
found in the Vedas that Raikya, Bachaknavi, and others, who, 


1. **citta^uddhi haiya Brahmajiinasa na baile karma o sakara up£8an&ra 
prayojana tbake”. Ibid,,p. [12]. 

2. ‘‘asamartbo mano dbStum nitya nirbisbaye bibbau ^bdaih pratikai* 
rc&bhirup&sita yatbakramam nity upgdhi^unye sarbbabyilpi paratn^- 
varete maaake stbapana karitr ye byakti asamartha haya ae ^bdera 
dvSrd kimbU abayabera kalpanS dvdti athabfi pramitira dvflrli 
yatbSkrame upasaoa kaiibeka**, Ibid., p. [13]. 

3. English title: An apology for the pursuit of final beatitude. 

4. “Bedadhyayana blna byaktirdeira svarga moksha baite pare ni, ara 
ye byakti Bedadbyayana kariyacbe, tabari kebala Brabmabidyate 
adhikaia, ebam Brahnuuftana janmibara purbbe Bedokta ebsm 
Smrtyukta karmma abajya fcarttabya faaya”. Subrahmmya Sdstrfra 
sahita bicdra, p, [2]. la Ramtpmhanagranthdvali. 
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like them, did not belong to any class, obtained divine know¬ 
ledge’*.^ Moreover, Vedic texts showed that Brahmavadini 
Maitreyi and others, who being women had not the option of 
studying the Vedas^ were qualified to acquire divine knowledge.' 

Ka^inatha Tarkapancanan, a resident of Calcutta published 
in Samdcara Darpana^ of 25 Caitra 1228 (6 April 1822) the 
following allegations in the form of four questions (cdri prasna) 
directed to Rammohun: (1) Recently a few bhdkta tattvajndnf* 
under the influence of some unknown teachings of the scriptures, 
had denounced their own religion. Was it proper to communicate 
with such persons in society ? (2) What was the use of wearing 
the Brahmanical thread for a so-called Brahmajndni^ who was 
devoid of ?addcdra (good deeds, i.e, religious duties) and sadvya- 
vahdra (good behaviour) ? (3) How could a respectable Brahmin 
who posed as a kind-hearted dtmatattvajhdni^ support violence 
in the form of killing goats and devouring their meat ? (4) Recently 
some young people of respectable parentage, and with fashion¬ 
able haircuts were indulging in wine and yavanf mistresses under 
the influence of bad companions.*^ Would not they be counted 
as menace to society ? In reply Rammohun published Cdri 
prasnera uttara in 1822. He agreed that it should not be proper 
for a religious person to communicate with a co-religionist who 
had disregarded his religion. But if that so-called religious person 
who could barely perform a fraction of his religious duties 


1. An apology for the pursuit of final beatitudet'm The English Works, 
pt. 2, p. 124. Original Sanskrit text: *‘...evain prapta idamaha-antarS 
capi tu ang^ramitvena vartamanopi vidyiySmadbikriyate kutah ? 
taddrsteh-RaikyavicaknaviprablirtlranamevambhutanamBpi Brahma- 
vittva^rutyupalabdheh" Brahmasutras&nkarabhSsyam. 

2. “Brahmavadini, Maitreyi, prabhrti stri sakala, yahadcra Bedadhaya- 
yanera adhikara kadapi sambbaba nabe, tabadero Brahmabidyate 
adhikara ache'*. SubrahmanyaSastrirasahitabicdra, p. [3]. 

3. Edited by John Clark Marshman, and published by the Serampore 
Baptist Mission. 

4. Literally ‘devotee theologian*. 

5. Person conversant with the knowledge of Brahman. 

€. Person conversant with the knowledge of self. 

7. The word ‘yavan* (fem. yavani) used to mean the foreigners in the 
early period ; was later used mainly for the Muslims. 

8. “Aneka biiishta santina yaubana dhana prabhuvtva abibekata pra- 
yukta kusamsargagrasta haiyH lokalajja dharmabhaya parityaga kariya 
b|tha kt^cebedana surd p2na yabanyddi gamane prabftta haiya- 
chena”. Cdrlpraina, p. [1]. In Ramamohana grtmthavali. 
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condemned another person for not doing his duties properly and 
thus discarding his religion, then the allegation could only be a 
matter of fun.^ Moreover, *the influence of some unknown 
teaching’ to which Dharmasamsthdpanakankhi* (person wishing 
to defend and disseminate religious principles) referred in his 
allegations, was nothing but the teachings of Pranava, Gdyatrf, 
Upanishads, Smrtis like Manu etc. As for the second question, 
he enquired in what context the two forms saddcdra and sadvyd- 
vahdra were used. If they meant ‘to perform all religious duties 
diligently as prescribed in scriptures’ then surely, a Brahmin 
who did not observe such duties, should be condemned, and he 
should not be entitled to wear the sacred thread. But if it so 
happened that Dharmasamsthdpanakankhi himself did not perform 
all his religious duties, then how could he blame others for an 
offence which he himself committed?^ If, on the other hand, 
the two terms saddddra and sadvydvahdra meant *to follow the 
way of the mdhajans (noble persons, i e. spiritual leaders) then 
there arose the question ‘who are the mahdjans'^ Each sect had 
their own mahdjans. To the Vaishnavas Gauranga, Nityananda, 
Rupadasa, Srlvasa etc. were mahdjans, whereas to the Saktas 
Virupaksha, Nirbbanacarya, Agamavagl^a, etc. held such posi¬ 
tion. So how could one judge another person by his own 
standard of saddcdra and sadvydvahdral In answer to the third 
question Rammohun quoted from the scriptures,^ to show that 

1. *‘Kintu eka bhSkta tattvajfiaDi o eka bhaktakarrnail ubbayei sbasba* 
dharmera laksh&m^ra ekim^ao anushth^na nA kariyi paradharmA- 
nushthAoel bahukAla kshepa kare ara yadi tAhAra madbye oi bhAkta- 
karmml sei bhAkta tattvajfiinlke Apana apekshAkrta nindita jAniyA 
tAhAra samsarge pApa jfiAna kare tabe se bhAktakamunlra nindA 
kebala hAsyAspadera nimitte ebam pApera nimittee haya ki dA”. Cdrl 
praSnera uttara, p. [1]. In FSmamohana granthSvalL 

2- Assumed name used in Cdri praina. 

3. **Yadi Apana upAsanAbihita ye samudAya AcAra tAhAi sadAcAra sadby- 
bahAra iSabde DharmasamsthApanAkAnkhlra abhipretta haya tabe 
tAhAkei madhyastha mAni ye tini Apana upA*:anAra samudAya AcAra 
kariyA thAkena ki nA .. . yadi tini Apana upAsanAbihita dharmmera 
sabasrAmSera ekAm^o nA karena tabe tahAra ei ye byabasthA ye 
sbadharmera anushthAna nA karile yajfiopabita dbArana brthA haya 
ibAra anusAre agre Apana yajuopabita tyAga kariyA yadi anyake 
kahena ye tumi sbadharmmera samudAya anushthAna karite pAra ni 
ataeba kena brthA yajfiopabita dhArana karaha tabe e katha ^obhA 
pAya”. CSri prainera uttara, pp. [7-8]. 

4. “Devan pitrn samabbsfrccya kbAdAn mAmsam na desaltAk". Ibid., 
p. [10]. It is interesting to note that Rammohun justified his meat* 
eating by bringing in bis argument devdn (gods, /.e. deities) the exis¬ 
tence of whom he did not believe. 
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there was nothing wrong in eating meat which had been duly 
ojSered to the gods and the ancestors. In answer to the fourth 
question he also justified drinking, meat-eating and sexual inter¬ 
course by quoting Manu.^ But he emphasised that purposeless 
drinking of wine, etc. could cause endless sin as could be seen 
in the quotation '‘asaqiskftanca madyadi mahapapakaram bha- 
vet*', ascribed to Mahe^vara, a sectarian god. As to the allegation 
of keeping a yavani mistress, Rammohun agreed that to have 
any woman as a mistress was wrong, but if a man married a 
yavani, or a woman of any other race or caste according to Saiva 
law as mentioned in the Tantras, then that woman should not 
be counted as his mistress but his legal wife just like his other 
wife whom he married by the Vedic law.^ 

The controversy continued. Dharmasamsthdpanakankhr 
published in 1823 the Pashandapfrana (A torment to the irreli¬ 
gious) in reply to Cdri prasnera uttara. He critically examined 
Rammohun*s each reply and with sarcasm and counter quota¬ 
tions from the scriptures, tried to prove the invalidity of 
his arguments. In reply Rammohun published Pathyapraddna 
(Medicine for the sick) in the same year. In its introduction he 
wrote that the Pdshan^apirana was full of rude and abusive 
words’ improper in religious discussions. But for three reasona 
he would not reply his criticism in the same language : (n) such 
abusive words would place him on the same degraded level where 
they have placed the author of the Pdshan^apTrana ; (b) one should 
not be angry with sick children and animals who often protested 
loudly and even violently during their treatment; and (c) accor¬ 
ding to the Bhdgavata, a normal person should love his God, be 
friendly with his fellow-beings, be sympathetic to fools, and 


1. *'Na mamsabhaksane doso na madye na ca maitbune”. p. [12]. 
(There is nothing wrong in meat-eating, drinking and sexual inter¬ 
course if they were done according to rules of the scriptures). 

2. **Yabani ki anya jati paradira mitra gamane sarbbatba pataka ebam 
se byakti dasyu o canda la haiteo adhama kintu Tantrokta Saiba 
bibdhera dbHrH bib&hitE yestri se Vaidika bibUhera strira nydya 
abaifya gamyS haya”. Ibid., p. [13]. “...the Saiva marriage according, 
to Tantrik rites which would be regarded today as tantamount to 
concubinage”. R.C. Majumdar. On Rammohun Roy. Calcutta, 197Z 
p.42. 

3. “eirupa samagra pustaka piaya durbbdkye paripQma baya”. Pathya- 
pradOna, bhumikd^ p. [1]. In Rdmamohana grmthdvali. 
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overlook the jealous.^ So accordingly Rammohun should over¬ 
look the author of the Pashandapirana whose title should be 
Dharmasamharaka (Destroyer of religious principles) instead of 
Dharmsamsthapanakdnkhi which he assumed. In the Pathya- 
pradana^ Rammohun elaborated with many quotations, mainly 
from the Smrtis, his earlier justification of certain practices 
which be put forth in his Cdri prasnera uttara. Moreover, he 
■emphasised that the performance of rites and duties were, no 
doubt, useful, but not prerequisites for the study of Brahman as 
suggested by the author of the Pdshan^apirana. The great Vyasa 
in the first sutrtP of the Brahmasutra did not mention the need 
for such pre-requisites.‘ 

Prdrthandpatra, Pddri o sishya sambdda^ Gdyatryd 
Brahmopdsandvidhdnamy Brahmoydsand, BrahmasangUa. and 
Anushthdna. 

In 1823 Rammohun published Prdrthandpatra in both 
Bengali and English.^ It was an appeal {prdrthand) to those 
who, on the authority of believed that God who could not be 
known through the medium of language, thought, and vision, 
but who was the origin and support of the universe, was One 
without a second,*^ to manifest warmest affection to their fellow 


1. ‘‘Bhagavate iilchene (I^vara, tadadhioesu, vali^esue, dvisatsu ca pema* 
maitriki'popeksS ya^i karoti sa madhyamah) parame^bare prema, 
tahara adblna byaktisakalera sahita mitrata, murkha byaktidigye krpa, 
o dbeshfadera prati upeksha ye kare se madhyama haya," Ibid. 

2. *’Atho BrahmaJijMsff*. 

3. It depends upon the interpretation {bhdsya) of the sutra. According 
to Sankara whom Rammohun followed, the study of Puna mimdmsd 
(treatise which deals with rites and duties) is by no means an essential 
pre-requisite to the study of Brahman. (See Brahmasutrd SdAkara- 
bhdfiya, 1.1.1. —“Dharmajijflasayah prag api adhita—Vedantasya 
Brahmajijfiasopapatteh"). Ramanuja, on the other hand, points out 
that the Karma-mimdmsd and the Brahma^mimdmsd constitute one 
connected whole, the first naturally leads to the second. (See Srf 
bhdsya (1.1.1.—“Vaksyati ca Karma-Brahma-mimamsayor aikaias- 
tryam”), 

4. English title. Humble suggestions to his contrymen who believe in One 
. true God. 

**ekamevadvitiy«m Brahma'*, "Naiva vtca na manasi praptum aakyo 
^ sa caksusa astiti bniW^ohanya^ kathun tadupahit»yate." Prdr~ 
thndpatrof p. [1]. In Bqmtm^cna grmthmedi. 
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countrymen of similar views even though they had not studied 
the Vedas. Many of Dasanama sanyasis and all the followers 
of Nanak, Dadu, Kablr, and the Santas held those above-men¬ 
tioned religious sentiments.^ The publication also appealed 
"“to avoid using harsh or abusive language in their religious 
intercourse with European Missionaries, either concerning them 
or the objects of their worship”.^ 

In the same year he also published Padari o Hshyasambdda^^ 
a satirical tract in the form of a dialogue. It was a criticism 
against the beliefs of the Trinitarian Christians. Part of the 
<iialogue was as follows: 

“Missionary—... But (addressing the 3rd convert) perverse 
as your two brethren are, you appear worse than they : 
what can you possibly mean by answering there are no 
Gods? 

3rd Convert—I heard you talk of three, but I paid more 
particular attention to what you said on the point of there 
being only one. This I could understand; the other I 
could not; and as my belief never reaches above my under¬ 
standing (for you know I am no learned Mandarin) 1 set 
it down in my mind that there was but one God, and that 
you take your name of Christian from him. 

Missionary—There is something in this; but I am more 
and more astonished at your answer—“None”. 

3rd Convert—(Taking up the Swanpan) Here is one. I 
remove it. There is none. 

Missionary—How can this apply? 

3rd Convert—Our minds are not like yours in the West; 
or you would not ask me. You told me again and again, 
that there never was but one God, that Christ was the true 
God, and that a nation of merchants living at the head of 
the Arabian gulf, put him to death upon a tree, about 
eighteen bundled years ago. Believing you, what other 
answer could I give than “None”? 

Missionary—I must pray for you...”* 


1. ' Da^aDiina sanoasidera madhye aneke, ebam guru Nanakera sampra- 
daya, o Dadupanthii o Kabirapanthi, ebam Santamata ambi prabhrti, 
ei dharmmakranta hayeoa”. Ibid. 

2. Humble suggestions, Advwtisement. In The English works, pt. 2, p. 199. 

3. English title: A dialogue between a missionary tmd three Chinese 
converts. 

4. A dialogue between a mssionary emd three ChUuse converts, in The 
English works, pt. 4, Calcutta, 1947, p. 78. 
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In the Gayatryd Brahmopasanaviddnam which was publish<^ 
ed in 1827 in Sanskrit with a Bengali translation (an English 
translation was also published), Rammohun explained with the 
help of quotations from the Srutis, Smartis and tne Tantras, tho 
way of Supreme worship (Brahmopasand) by means of the 
Gdyatri—Om bhurbhuvah svab tat saviturvareriyam bhargo 
devasya dhlmahi dhiyo yo nafy pracodaydt. *Om’ signified that 
Supreme Being was the sole cause of the creation, continuation, 
and destruction of the universe.^ The doubt whether or not 
that cause signified by *Om’ existed separately from the eiSects 
gave rise to the second clause of the text: Bhurbhuvah svah, ex¬ 
plaining that the sole cause eternally existed pervading the uni¬ 
verse.* The third clause tat Saviturvarenyam bhargo devasya 
dhlmahi dhiyo yo nah pracodaydt, signified the dependance of 
living creatures on the sole cause—'*We meditate on that indes¬ 
cribable spirit, inwardly ruling the splendid Sun, the express 
object of worship.”* As all the three clauses of Gdyatri, signi¬ 
fied Supreme Being as their object, the repetition of the full text 
is recommended.^ 

In Brahmopdsand (a small tract of 2 pages, published in 
1828), Rammohun emphasised two aspects of religious perfor¬ 
mance ; (1) a firm faith in the Supreme Being, and (2) good 
deeds and courteous behaviour to fellow-beings.* He also 
advocated to meditate and contemplate on two axioms—Om tat 
sat^ and Ekamevddvitlyam? 


1. “Tatradau ‘Om* iti jagatysm sthitilayotpattyekakaraoam Brahma 
nirddi$ati*'. Gdyatryd BrahmopasanavidhSnatn, p [S]. In R&ma- 
mohana granthSvall. 

2. **Idam lokatrayaro vyfipipyaiva tat kSranarfipam Brahma nityama- 
vatisthate*’. Ibid. 

3. Divine worship by means of the Gayatri. In The English works, pt. 2, 
p. 79. **DIptimatah suryasya tadnirwacanlynamantaryimi jyotlrupam 
viiesana prarthaniyam**. Gayatrya BratimopasaadvidhSium, p. [3J. 

4. *‘TrayinIm mantrfinamabhidheyasyaikatvidekatra japo vidhiyate*'. 
Ibid., p. [6]. 

5. *'Manu8hyera yftbat dharmma dui mfilake 24raya kariya thfink^ 
eka ei ye sakalerft niyanta parameSvarete nishtbft rftkhft dbitlya ei y» 
paraspara saujanyate ebam s&dhu byabaharete k&hi harana kar&". 
BrahmopasanS, p. [1]. la Ramamohana granthavali. 

d. Only Brahman is true. 

7. He is One without a second. 
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VLaLmmohan*sBrahmasangUa is a collection of songs written 
by him and his friends and was meant to be sung during the 
worship (updsanS). The subject matters are the supremacy of 
JBrahman, the transitoriness of the world and mankid’s duty to 
the only Real jBrnhmnn. Some of his compositions express briefly 
but clearly his conception of the Supreme Being as could be seen 
from the following one : *‘Mana yare ndhi pdya nayane kemane 
jfdbeijseatitd gunatraya^, indriyabishaya nayajrupera prasanga 
tdya, kirupe sambhabeliochd mdtra karila ye bisbera prakdsa, 
icchamdtra rdkelicchamatra kare ndia, sei satya eimdtra nitanta 
jdnibel"\^ The book was first published in 1828, and the first 
song {**ke bhuldlo hdya*^) was sung in a meeting of the Atmiya 
Sabha in 1816. 

Anushthdnc? was published in 1829. Written in Bengali 
and translated into English, it is in the form of questions and 
answers, and deals wilh Brahmapdsdnd, liberal attitude to other 
forms of worship, food and conduct according to the religious 
laws, etc. Each answer is backed by quotations from the sacred 
authorities. Worship (f/pdjand) according toRammohun '^implies 
the act of one with a view to please another, but when applied 
to the Supreme Being, it signifies a contemplation of his attri* 
butes.*’^ That Supreme Being is the author and governor of 
the universe, but except this neither the Sruti nor human reason 
oould define His nature.^ There are different types of worship, 
but Brahmopdsand differs from the others in that except contem* 
plating Him as the creator and preserver, it does not try to 
imagine that Being in a particular form or in a particular place.’ 

1. Brahmasafigitat p. [1]. In Ramamohana granthavali. Calcutta 
Monthly Journal in its May 1819 issue alleged that one of Rammohun’s 
son^ {**Mana e kl bhremtl tomdra’*) had strange similarities with a 
Christian psalm ("What madness say hath seiz^ your heart") written 
by Stemhold and Hopkins in the 16th century. See Asholcal Ghosh. 
"Ramamohana Rayera ekati gSna". In Tattvamaumudl, Caitra 1379 
B S.. pp. 256-260. 

2. Engli^ title: Religious instruct ions founded on sacred authorities. 

3. Religious instructhnst In The English works, pt. 2, p. 129. "Tushtira 
udd^ yatnake upSsana kaha yaya, kintu parabrahma bishaye 
jfiaaoeraftbrttikeupasanakahi". Anushthdna,p. [1]. InRamanohana 
granthavati. 

4 . "ihftfi atirikta t&hftra nirdhaSana karite ki Sruti ki yukti samartha 
bana ni". Atmshthdm, p. [1]. 

5. "Yiai* jagattcftrany tini opasya ihftra atirikta abayaba kisthanadi 
brieriiana dbftzi nkupaBa kari aft**. Ibid., p. [3]. 
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But this difference does not cause any ilt feeling among the 
Brahmopasakas. Two essentials for such worship are : (1) to 
bear in mind that the author and governor of the universe is 
the Supreme Being, and to compare that idea with the sacred 
writings and with reason, and (2) to subdue the senses, and to 
read such passages as direct attention to the Supreme Spirit.^ 

Controversy with the Baptist missionaries 

In 1820 Rammohum published his The precepts of Jesusy 
the guide to peace and happiness, and thus opened a new front^ 
in his campaign. It was a collection of all the moral and spiritual 
precepts of Jesus as recorded in the four Gospels, without the 
narratives of the miracles.^ What induced him to publish the 
Precepts of Jesus was that according to him ‘This simple code 
of religion and morality is so admirably calculated to elevate 


1. *'Ei prataksha drayatnSaa ye jagat ih§ra Irarana o nirbbihakartts 
paramesbara hana, ^astrata o yuktita eirupa ye cintaoa taha parame^- 
barera upasana haya. 

Indriya damane o Pranaba Upanishadadi Vedabhyase yatna kara e 
upasanara abaSyaka sadhana baya”, Ibid. 

2. *A firm believer in Christ* writes in the Calcutta journal dated 1 Aug. 
1921. (p. 405); “Next, he directed his attention to the Christian 
Religion; and the same just and honest use of his understanding, 
which discovered the falsehood and absurdity of Idolatry and Supers¬ 
tition, satisfied him that Jesus was the Messiah, that he was employed 
by GOD to reveal. His will to men, and to make known to them the 
only true Religion...Blessed with the light of Christianity, he dedicated 
his time and his money not only to release his Countrymen from the 
state of degradation in which they existed, but also to diffuse among 
the European Masters of his Country, the sole true Religion, as it is 
promulgated by Christ, his apostles, and his disciples.** 

3. In the introduction of the Precepts of Jesus, Rammohun wrote—“For 
historical and some other passages are liable to the doubts and 
disputes of free-thinkers and anti-Christians, especially miraculous, 
relations, which are much less wonderful than the fabricated tales 
handed down to the native of Asia, and consequently would be apt, 
at best, to carry little weight with them**. {The English Works of 
Raja Rammohun Roy, pt. v, Calcutta 1948, p. 4.) 

Rammohua*s remark was proved to be prophetic. W.H. Sleeman in 
his Rambles and recollections of an Indian offkial (First published in 
1844) gives the following conversations between Father Gregory and 
Major Godby who asked the priest how the Christian religion was 
making progress among the people. ’Progress 1* said he, 'why, what 
progress can we ever h(H>e to make among a Mople who, the moment 
we begin to talk to them about the miracles performed by Christ, 
begin to tell us of those infinitely more wonderful performed by 
Krishna, who lifted a mountain upon his little finger as an umbrella to 
defend his shepherdesses at Goverdhan from a shower of rain". 
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meii*s ideas to high and liberal notions of one God”.^ But tho 
publication involved him in a controversy with the Baptist 
missionaries.^ The moral and spiritual portions of the Gospel, 
without the miraculous portions, were, according to the mis¬ 
sionaries, insufficient for the purpose of human salvation. The 
controversy led to discussion of the doctrine of Trinity which 
Rammohun as a strict monotheist, would not accept. Trinitaria- 
nism to him was nothing but a form of polytheism and to believe 
in that doctrine was to deny the unity of God, and to commit 
the same mistake as that of the Hindus. 

To refute the criticisms launched against him by the 
Baptist missionaries and to support his monotheistic view he 
published his first and second Appeal to the Christian public in 
defence of*The Precepts of Jesus*. The Calcutta Journal in their 
issue of 1 August 1821, published extracts from the Second 
Appeal, which was sent to them by *A firm believer in Christ’, 
with a covering letter praising Rammohun’s views on religion and 
his work of reformation. This drew fire from ‘Layman’^ who 
in a letter published the next day miht Bengal Hurkaru, denoun¬ 
ced *‘with intolerant anger and fury’* the extracts published in 
the Calcutta Journal. It seems Rammohun, under the assumed 
*Satya-Sadhun’ (worshipper of truth) wrote a reply which the 
editor of the Bengal Hurkaru refused to publish. Rammohun 
sent it to the Calcutta Journal who published it in the issue of 15 
August 1821, topped with a comment and under the heading 'A 
rejected letter’.^ The characteristic logical argument in the letter, 
the style of writing, and the **mild and temperate spirit that 


1. The Precepts of Jesus, Introd. (In The English works of Raja- 
Rammohun Roy, pt. v, p. 4.) 

2. This was, of course, a new turn of his relation with the Baptist 
missionaries. Up till now they praised his stand against the religion 
of the Hindus and gave liberal publicity of his views. Some int^re- 
ted his comments on Hindu religion as his pro-Christian attitude, 
some hoped for his conversion to Christianity. (Mrs. Harriet Newell 
wife of an American missionary, wrote in her diary of 18 June 18i2, 
that in Dr. Carey's house in Calcutta **we saw some of the native 
Christiaps, Bam-Mo*Hund was one”. See Memoirs of Mrs. 
Harriet Newell. Edinburgh, 1821, p.144). 

3. Xayman’ might be the assumed name of Dr. R. Tytler who soon 
afterwards became involved in a controversy with Ram Doss, l.e, 
Rammohun on the same subject. 

4. The letter has been reproduced in full in Appendix B. 
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pervades every line**^ show that the author is no doubt. Ram* 
mohun. The last paragraph of this letter is rather interesting. 
It seems that the ‘Layman’ threatened Rammohun to take legal 
•action against his denial of the divinity of Christ.^ 

During the controversy with the missionaries, William 
Adam, himself a Baptist missionary, was carried away by the 
logic of Rammohun’s argument. He openly professed his 
conversion to Unitarian doctrines, and “the poor man denied 
bis God and Saviour, and is now a most decided infidel and 
scoffer at Divine revelation”.’’ The incident caused great 
irritation “in a certain quarter* and the Attorney-General was 
•applied to, to interpose the shield of some antiquated statute, to 
protect spiritual intolerance”. But the Attorney-General 
assured the Bishop of Calcutta that “these days were passed”,^ 
und consequently William Adam remained in Calcutta. 

The Baptist Missionaries indulged in very severe criticism. 
In their Bengali weekly Samdcara darpana (dated 14 July 1821), 
appeared a long letter criticising the beliefs of the Hindus, which 
prompted Rammohun to appear in a new role—the defender of 
Hindu religion. He sent a reply, but being refused by the editor 
of the Samacara darpana publication of it in full, he published 
4t in both English and Bengali with the title The Brahmunical 
magazine' or the missionary and the brahmun, being a vindication 
■of the Hindoo religion against the attacks of Christian mission¬ 
aries,^ He defended the Nyaya, the Mimamsfi, and the Samkhya 
systems of philosophy, and explained that mdyd is the creating 
power of the eternal God, and it has no separate existence as an 


1. Calcutta Journal dated 15 Aug. 1821, p.563. 

2. *T am not at all surprised at the reference of the LAYMAN to the 
penal statute against those that deny the Divinity of Christ, for whom 
Reason and Revelation refuse their support. Force is the only weapon 
that can be employed". (See Cafcu/ra/ouma/, dated IS Aug. 1821, 
p. 564.). 

3. Dr Wolff*s journal, p. 44. Quoted in the Chrlstim Misshn, by T.WJd. 
Mandiall, V. 1. London, 1836, p. 321. 

4. Bnuendranath Bandyop8dhyay. "English impression of Rammohun 
Roy before his visit to Entfand”. In the Modern Re^ew» March, 
1932, p. 280. 


3. Bengali title: BrOhnufUt sevadki ; Brakmamt o misinai earndda. 
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€tcrnal object as the letter alleges.^ It is the power of God 
“ through which the world receives its birth, existence and 
changes’*, but these opinions do not imply the idea of "the 
inferiority of God to Maya, his attribute’*.® In reply to the 
allegation that the Puranas and Tantras have depicted God as 
possessing various forms, names and localities, and **though 
they asknowledge the omnipresence of a Being whom yet they 
allow to be possessed of form, wife, and children, subject to the 
senses*’,® Rammohun wrote that no doubt the Puranas have 
represented God in the form of a man and other animals, and as 
possessed of desires, but this representation of God is only for 
persons of feeble intellect who are unable to comprehend Him 
as without form and not subject to the senses. But the Puranas 
and Tantras have a£5rmed ever and ever again that in truth, 
God is without name, form, organs and sensual enjoyment. 
To support his argument Rammohun quoted three authorities^ 
the commentary on the Mandukya Upanishad, Jamadagni as 
quoted by the Smdrtta, and the Mahdnirvdna Tanira.* He 
then brought some counter charges against the beliefs of the 
missionaries. Do not the Baptist missionaries call Jesus Christ 
who was born and possessed of human form, the very God? 
Was he not afflicted with human passions, suffering and pain ? 
Did he not eat and drink? Did he not live a long time with his 
mother, brothers and relations? Did he not die? If the 
missionaries "acknowledge all this then they cannot find fault 
with the Puranas''.^ Rammohun was reluctant to oppose any 
system of religion "much less Christianity**.® But when the 
Baptist missionaries took all the corruptions of Hinduism 
as its standard and started their criticism, he thought that 


1. “The visible world is, as it says, created by Maya alone ; and that 
Maya is opposed to a true knowledge of God... An admission of the 
truth of these doctrines either brings reproach upon God, or establi¬ 
shes the supremacy and eternity in some degree both of God and of 
Maya”. (See Brahmunical magazine. In The English works, pt. 2, 
p. 141. 

2. Ibid., p. 146. 

3. Bredimunical magazine no 2, In The English works, pt, 2, p. 153. 

4. Ibid, 

5. Ibid,, p. 155. 

6. Brahmunical magazine no 4, preface. In The English works, pL 2. 
p.171. 
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“a Hindoo would also be justified in taking as the standard of 
Christianity^ the system of which almost universally prevailed 
in Europe previous to the fifteenth century of the Christian Era, 
and which is still followed by the majority of Christians... with 
all its idols, crucifixes, Saints, miracles, pecuniary absolutions 
from sins, trinity, -transubstantiation, relics, holy water, and 
other idolatrous machinery**.^ He decided to attack the 
corruptions in Christian religion so that the Baptist mission¬ 
aries might learn *a lesson of charity' which they do often 
bestow on others. They often forget the precept given by their 
God. *Do unto others as you would wish to be done by'. The 
precept implied, Rammohun reminded the missionaries that *'if 
you wish others to treat your religion respectfully, you should 
not throw offensive reflections upon the religion of others”.^ 
Rammohun's forceful argument upholding the unity of 
God, and his criticism of the doctrine of Trinity, sparked 
off a controversy between Unitarians and Trinitarians among 
the Christians. In the India Gazette, Dr. R. Tytler* violently 
attacked the Unitarians. According to him Unitarianism was 
nothing but ‘blasphemy’ and ‘Satanism'. It is ‘an open denial 
of the Father and the Son', it is ‘the Antichristian enemy of 
man’. William Adam, the former Baptist missionary who was 
converted to Unitarianism by Rammohun’s brilliant argument 
in its favour, replied to Dr. Tytler in a letter published in the 
Ca/cM/m Journo/, dated 7 September 1822. He wrote that Dr. 
Tytler “by indulging in intemperate railings gives the most 
satisfactory evidence that he neither knows what he says, nor 
whereof he afSrms'*.^ He thus defended Unitarians: “Unitarians 
profess to find nothing in the Gospel but what is entirely 
consistent with the plainest dictates of reason’*.^ Soon after¬ 
wards, Rammohun himself was involved in a controversy with 

l'. Ibid., p. 185. 

2. Ibid., p. 171. 

3. “Surgeon in the Hon. East India Company's Service, Author of 'An 
enquiry into the Origin and Principles of Budaic Sabism*, and of 
'The Substance of a Discourse in Vindication of the Divinity of our 

, Lord*, and also, Member of the Asiatic Society'*. —Title page of 

I Rammohun's A vindication of the incarnation of the deity .Calcutta, 

1823. 

4. Calcutta Journal, dated 7 Sept. 1822, p. 94. 

5. Ibid. 
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Dr. Tytler. Under the assumed name Ram Doss, Rammohun 
argued through his satirical writings that the belief in the 
incarnations of God and polytheism exists both in Hinduism 
and in the doctrine of Trinity, and therefore, the Unitarians 
with this belief in monotheism, are the common enemy of both 
the Hindus and the Trinitarians. Dr. Tytler of course, was not 
amused. He was infuriated by being grouped with the idola¬ 
trous Hindus, and he replied that Hindu idolatry and Unitaria- 
nism are the same, “they both proceed from the DeviV*} The 
last letter of this controversy^ came from “A Christian” who 
asserted that those who degrade the Christian religion “cannot 
comprehend its sublime Mysteries”,’ and he challenged Ram 
Doss to prove “that the human character has ever been exalted 
by any religious system so much as by the sweet influence of 
Christianity”.^ Ram Doss in reply wrote “I appeal to History, 
and call upon the Christian to mention any religion on the face 
of the earth that has been the cause of so much war and blood¬ 
shed, cruelty and oppression, for so many hundred years as 
this whose ‘sweet influence’ he celebrates”.* No wonder. Bishop 
Heber in a letter (dated 16 Dec. 1923) to the Dean of St. Asaph 
wrote—“Our chief hindrances are some deistical Brahmins, who 
have left their own religion, and desire to found a sect of their 
own”.® 


1. Dr, Tytler’s reply to Ram Doss. In The English works, pt. 4, p. 60. 

2. The controversy was renewed again after some time, but without any 
significant importance. 

3. Letter of a Christian to Ram Doss. In The English works, pt. 4, 
p.70. 

4. »/(/., p. 70. 

5. Ram Doss's reply to the Christian. In The English works, pt. 4, p. 73. 

6. Narrative of a j 0 twney. V. 2. London, 1856, p. 189. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE BRAHMA SAMAJ AND THE DHARMA 

SABHA 


The Brahma Samaj 

After settling down in Calcutta in 1815, Rammobun 
formed the Atmlya Sabhd —an association for people with views 
on religion similar to his own. It was 'closed soon afterwards 
due to the diminishing attendance of its members and Ram- 
mohun’s involvement in a litigation. In 1821, he formed with 
William Adam, the newly converted Unitarian, the Unitarian 
Society where a Unitarian form of Christianity was preached 
and discussed. It seems that Rammohun was not very happy 
to be so closely associated with Christianity. So when a 
suggestion came from his Hindu friends for a place of worship 
of their own, it immediately appealed to him.^ Accordingly, 
in 1828 he founded the Brahma Samaj. But though he sepa¬ 
rated himself from the worship of the Unitarian Christians, 
there was no animosity between them. He wrote *‘We should 
feel no reluctance to co-operate with them in religious matters, 
merely because they consider Jesus Christ as Messenger of God 
and their Spiritual Teacher*’.^ Moreover, the congregational 
worship of the Christians had great attraction for Rammohun, 
and he modelled the Brahma Samaj on this type of worship, 
*The reading of the Vedas^ explanation (in Bengali) of the 
Upanishads, and songs, would correspond exactly to the read¬ 
ing of the Bible, the sermon and the singing of hymns, of 


1. **Eka dibasa sabba bbanga haile tabart grhapratyabarttaoa karitecfa- 
ena, emana samaye Taricaoda Cakrabartii o Caodriekbara Deba 
balilena ye, bide4!yadeia upisanasthale amtdera y&ibara prayojana ki? 
Amadera nijera ekat! uptsana grba ptatisbtha kari abasyaka, Ei 
kaibati Ramamohanera mane lagila*’. Nagendranatba Cattopadbyaya 

. Mah&tma Ranam&hana Rdyera Jfbonacarita. Calcutta, repr. 1379 B.S. 

2. Humble suggesti(ms. in . The English workst pt. 2t p. 200. 
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Christian worship”.^ The object of worship in the Brahma 
Samdj was “the Eternal Unsearchable and Immutable Being 
who is the Author and Preserver of the Universe”.* This 
Eternal Being should have no other designation {e.g. God, 
Allah, Vishnu, Hari, etc.), nor there should be any image, statue 
or likeness of that Being. It was not meant for a particular 
sect, but was open to all “sorts and descriptions of people 
without distinction”.* The Brahma Samdj like the Aimfyd Sabhd 
was also a meeting place of persons with similar views on 
religion, but unlike the Atmlya Sabhd it was not planned by 
Rammohun though he founded it at the suggestion of his 
friends. And though it was a society of the worshippers of 
“the one God of all religions and all Humanity”, in actual 
practice the congregation there “was a congregation of Hindu 
Theists using the rituals and symbols of that particular type of 
Theism”.^ After Rammohun's departure to England two years 
after its foundation, the Brahma Samdj gradually turned to a 
sectarian institution. 

The Dharma Sabhd 

The orthodox Hindus under the leadership of Radhakanta 
Dev, formed in January 1830 (5 Magh 1236) the Dharma Sabhd 
an association to protect the Hindu dharma which “some 
persons of opponent faiths are trying to destroy”.* One of the 
main aims of the association was to send an advocate to 
England to lodge an appeal to the King against Bentinck’s law 
prohibiting the practice of sati. Samdcdra Candrikd^ a Bengali 
Weekly, became the organ of the Dharma Sabhd. It was edited 
by Bhawani Charan Banerjee a one-time close associate of Ram- 
mohun, who turned to be his opponent on the issue of sati. 
A letter in the Samdcdra Candrikd, signed by Krishna Mohan 
Roy and eighteen others hailed the Dharma SMd as the asso¬ 
ciation which would not only fight to protect the ancient Hindu 


1. The life and letters of Raja Rammohun Roy^ p. 245. 

2. The Trust deed of the Brahmo Samaj. In The life and letters. 
Appendix 4, p. 471. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Rammohun ; the universal man, p. 23. 

5. SambOd^atre sek&lera katha, v. 1, p. 262. 
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traditions, but should also inflict proper punishment to “a 
certain person who wears sacred thread of the Brahmins but 
indulges in many un>Hindu practices”.^ The ‘certain person’ 
was no doubt Rammohun. When the news of his impending 
journey to England was known, a certain Mritunjay Das 
enquired whether there was any spiritual gain for a believer 
in Christ to die in London,^ and ‘a Brahmin of Barahanagar’ 
tried to guess the purpose of Rammohun’s visit to England as 
follows:® (1) to oppose the appeal of the Dharma Sabhd> 
against the Anti-saii law, (2) to plead the case of the Emperor 
of Delhi to the Crown, (3) to obtain a suitable job as he is 
unemployed for a long time, (4) to acquire western knowledge, 
(5) to inform of the condition of the country to the British public, 
and (6) to have a luxurious life in London. Samacdra Candrikd 
also published in verse Dvijarajera khedokti* (lementation of a 
high Brahmin). It traces how he {i.e. Rammohun) in his early 
life, was devoted to family deities and to Vaishnava rites. But 
soon realising that there was no honour without wealth, he 
learnt Persian for that purpose, and through Persian he became 
acquainted with the religion of the javanas {i,e. Islam) which 
he adopted in preference to his earlier religious conviction. He 
took to their customs and had a javani mistress. They had a 
son Raja by name. He then learnt English and became acquain¬ 
ted with Christianity. Soon Jesus Christ became to him the 
creator, preserver and destroyer of the Universe. He discarded 
the Koran and the moulavis and maulanas appeared to him as 
nothing but deceivers. Next, a Brahmin explained to him the 
messages of the Upanishads and soon he became Anti-Christ. 
Being an ambitious man he wanted to go to England as an 
envoy of the Mughal Emperor. But now he felt sad to leave 
the country, family and friends. Who would look after him in 
that foreign land, who would care for him in his distress ? The 
Dharma Sabhd's attack on Rammohun, as could be seen, was 
more personal than logical religious controversy, and their 
promised defence of the Hindu Dharma was nothing but the 

1. SamScarS CtmdrikS^ dated 7 Vaisakh, 1237 (April, 1830). 

2. Jbid„ dated 20 Kartik, 1237. 

3. . Ibid., dated 24 Kartik, 1237. 

4. Ibid., dated 24 Kartik. 1237. 
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‘defence of the age old traditions and deep rooted orthodoxy 
against which Rammohun was fighting. 

In November 1830 Rammohun left for England.^ He was 
well received by the Unitarians who saw in him one of the best 
and most distinguished judges of the claims of Unitarianism 
to be the original Christian doctrine”-® He attended many 
congregations of the Unitarians but “it was his system to avoid 
so far identifying himself with any religious body”.® In 
September 1833, Rammohun arrived at Stapleton Grove where 
he fell ill and died on the 27th of that month. 


1. "Baboo Ram Mohun Roy has taken his passage to England on board 
the Albioo. {Calcutta Gazette dated IS Nov. 1830, quoted in A.C. 
Das Gupta, {ed.) The Days of John Compcmy, selections from Calcutta 
Gazette, 1824-1832) Calcutta, 1959, p. 589. 

2. Carpenter, Mary. The last days of Raja Rammohun Roy in England, 
London, 1866, p. 71. 

3. Ibid. 



CHAPTER V 


RAMMOHUN’S RELIGIOUS IDEAS: 
ANALYSIS, EVALUATION AND CONCLUSION 


Analysis 

Rammohun’s belief in One Eternal Being as the creator 
and preserver of the Universe, and his emphasis on the worship 
of that Being as the only sensible religious practice for mankind, 
has four distinct stages : (1) formation, (2) confirmation, 
(3) reformation, and (4) presentation. 

In the first stage, which constitutes his early life, Rammohun 
learnt Arabic and Persian, and through these two languages he 
came in contact with Islam—its orthodoxy, philosophy and 
culture. The rigid monotheism of Islam in contrast to the ploy- 
theistic rites and rituals of the Hindus, brought in him a new 
trend of thinking. He began to doubt the validity of the pre¬ 
vailing Hindu beliefs and practices, and the worship of family 
idols to which he was so devoted,^ now seemed improper. The 
idea of One Being rather than a multitude of Gods appeared to 
him more rational than the idea which he had maintained so far. 
Deeper study brought him into contact with the thoughts of the 
rationalistic schools of Islam and that of their philosophers who, 
influenced by Greek thought, were trying to explain the dogmas of 
religion in the light of reason. He studied the scholastic theology 
of that faith which developed as a result of controversy between 
the philosophers and the orthodoxy. Arabic and Persian 
literature also acquainted him with other religions and their 
customs, manners, dogmas, rites and rituals. During his 4 years 
of wanderings^ in India and Bhutan and probably during his 
journey to Teshu Lumbo,® the border town of Tibet, he, no- 


1. The life and letters, p. S. 

2. R&mamoheffia Rdya, p. 5. 

3. S€» Notes (no. 7) in Appendix A, 
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doubt, had come in contact with various sects and observed 
their different faiths and practices. His study and his experience 
with different faiths together with his understanding of their 
nature and working, made him realise that the majority of 
people in society followed their religion by habit. They did not 
use their judgement in matters concerning religion and followed 
the dictates of their religious leaders without question. More¬ 
over, different religions each claiming superiority, caused 
not only rivalry but also fragmentation in society. Out of his 
observation on religion two main points became evident: (1) a 
firm belief in the unity of god, and (2) the evils of organised 
religion. 

But Rammohun who was born in a Hindu Brahmin family 
and died as a Brahmin, would not be happy unless he found the 
approval of his monotheistic ideas in the Hindu scriptures. 
Moreover, he did not like the idea of reforming polytheistic 
practices of the Hindus by the monotheistic teachings of Islam. So 
he tried to find the confirmation of his idea in the Hindu scriptures^ 
which he studied thoroughly. In a group of Upanishads which 
are known as BrahmavddU Rammohun found the confirroatiou 
of his monotheistic ideas. In Sankaracarya’s commentary h& 
found the most convincing conception of Brahman —the only 
Real. He was impressed by the commentator’s rational 
approach, dialectical arguments, and splendid metaphysical con¬ 
clusions. But coming nearly 800 years after Sankara in a society 
bewildered by different beliefs and confusing religious practices, 
he felt the necessity of some adjustments in Sankara’s philosophy 
to suit the need of his time. He observed in his society two- 
main off shoots of Hindu mediaevalism. The first one was the 
Abstract Universalism of the popular Vedantic schools “which 
denying all marks, notes, distinctions or differentiations in the 
Divine Entity, practically propound a kind of veiled Agnosti¬ 
cism on the one hand, and emphasise the abstraction of the 
senses from their objects, of the mind from thinking, of the 
emotions from feeling, [of the will from acting, of man from 
society, as methods of spiritual culture, on the other’’.* The 

1. Rammohun regarded that the scriptures included not only the Sru//, 
i.e. the Vedas^ Bralmanas, Upanishads, etc., but also the Tantras, 
Pur&nas and the Smrtls like Manu, Yajnavalkya, etc. 

2. B.C. Pal. Charaeter sketches. Calcutta, 1957, p, 3. 
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second was the prevailing ceremonialism of popular Hinduism 
which separated reason from life. Rammohun realised the 
importance of both intellect and emotion : intellect stirs in a 
human being an intense desire for knowledge whereas emotion 
inspires him to cling to some such being from whom he would 
be able to receive love, solace, and support. Moreover, Ram¬ 
mohun was well aware of the profound influence of the Bhakti 
schools.* The liberal tradition of Ramanand, Kabir, Dadu 
emphasising devotion as the only means of salvation and ques¬ 
tioning the validity of meaningless formalism and practices, was 
also quite apparent. He therefore accepted both the transcen¬ 
dent and immanent aspects of Brahman and tried to work out a 
rational synthesis between the higher elements of the Sankara 
and the Ramanuja schools of Hindu thought.^ He adopted the 
teachings of Sankara to fight the sensuous ceremonialism of 
popular Hinduism but he never emphasised that portion of it 
which lends itself to the propagation of an out-of-reach, aloof 
Brahman indifferent to the worship of the devotees. 

Ramraohun’s proficiency in English language which he 
acquired in the meantime gave him access to Western thought 
particularly of the deists in Europe. Equipped with a very 
thorough knowledge of three religions—Islam, Hinduism, and 
Christianity, and acquainted with rationalistic thinking of both 
East and West, he, no doubt, stood in a very commanding 
position in his campaign against corruption and deception in 
religion. 

The basic idea behind his reform was to strike a balance 
between the fundamental principles of the scriptures and the re¬ 
ligious practices of the people. The religious practices (i.e. rites 
and rituals) which are mainly based on human emotions and 
sentiments are susceptible to run amok without the controlling 
guide of the scriptures. So for a healthy religion, religious 
practice should follow the dictates of the scriptures. During 
Rammohun*s times, the ignorance of the scriptures and the 


1. Particularly the Caitanya movement in Bengal and Orissa. 

2. This is by no means new. Sridhara Svami (14th cent.) attempted to 
combine the/4di;ai*/a teaching of Sankara with the emotionalism of 
the Bhdfavafas. See Sushil Kumar De. Early history of the Vaish- 
nova faith and movement in Bengal. Calcutta, 1961, p. 17. 
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ilominance of many self-interested priests gave rise to evil practices 
such as sati, female infanticide etc. in Hindu society. As a 
reformer Rammomun brought the scriptures to the reach of the 
people, interpreted them according to his ideas, showed the 
<lifierence that existed between the theory and practice of Hindu 
religion, and gave a warning about the derogatory effect of such 
difference. These were his contributions to reform Hinduism 
and when judged in the context of a confused society overridden 
with tradition, orthodoxy, and misguided beliefs, they indeed, 
appeared remarkable. 

With the formation of the Brahma Samaj, Rammohun’s 
role as a religious reformer was practically over. So far he 
had acted as a critic of religion. He had showed the faults of 
sectarianism, ridiculed the supernatural and the miracles in 
religion, criticised polytheism and idolatry in Hinduism, and 
denounced the Trinity of the Christians. In the process of 
controversy he had also evolved his own ideas on God and 
worship, and on the growth and evils of organised religion, 
and had forcefully propagated them. Was the foundation of the 
Brahma Samaj for Rammohun the organised way in which these 
ideas should become realised in Hinduism? Some of his biogra¬ 
phers think that the Trust deed of the Brahma Samaj contains 
the outline of a universal religion Rammohun intended to 
introduce. He founded the Brahma Samaj to be a place for 
the worship and adoration of the Supreme Being who is the 
Author and Preserver of the Universe, and only those sermons 
and prayers which **have a tendency to the promotion of the 
■contemplation of the Author and Preserver of the Universe to 
the promotion of charity, morality, piety, benevolence, virtue 
•and strengthening the bonds of union between men of all 
•religious persuasions and creed...should be allowed there. 
Miss Collet thought that the Deed was a bold statement, and 
^‘thc infinitely diverse religions of the world will scarcely yield as 
their common denominator a Theism so pure and lofty as Ram- 
mohun’s 'Universal religion.**^ It can be argued, on the other 
hand, that Rammohun did not intend to introduce another faith 

•even in the name of a fault-proof universal religion, and to add yet 
♦ 

1. The Trust Deed of the Brahmo Samaj, In The Life and letters, p. 472. 
■2. The Life and letters, p. 274. 
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another to the sects which he criticised so much. The main aimn 
of Rammohun’s reformation in religion was to bring the mes¬ 
sage of the scriptures to the people and to warn them of the- 
danger of overceremonialism, false beliefs and superstitious prac¬ 
tices. The Brahma Samaj was formed at the suggestion of his. 
Hindu friends, it was mot planned by him, and the Trust deed, 
as can be seen, is more a legal document than the constitution^ 
of a Universal religion. 

The ‘adoration of an Eternal Being* which Rammohun 
emphasised in the basic idea of all major theistic religions, and 
the idea had universality in the sense that it is common to all. 
Each sect has built up its own religious structure on this idea 
as the foundation, which together with the structure constitutes 
a religion. What Rammohun did in the way of reform is to 
bring out this basic idea and to remind the sectarians of the 
dangers of building a super-structure out of proportion to the 
base. Moreover, if Rammohun intended to introduce the 
Brahma Samaj as the nucleus of a Universal religion free from 
all sectarian shortcomings, a person like him would have orga¬ 
nized it better and not have left it in a dying condition,^ only 
to be revived by Debendranath Tagore and later to be organised! 
as a sect by Keshab Chandra Sen with a mixture of the very 
religious beliefs (including his adei a) against which Rammohua 
fought all his life. 


Evaluation 


Rammohun*s conception of the Eternal, Unsearchable and 
Immutable Being “who is out of reach of comprehension and 
beyond all description*’^ is similar to Sankara’s nirguna (unqua¬ 
lified, or unconditioned) Brahman. He also accepted Sankara’s 
identification of the dtman (individual soul) with Brahman^ his 


1. “...I paid a visit to the Satnaj on a Wednesday. 1 saw Dravidian« 
Brahtnan reciting the Upanisbads just before sunset, in one of the 
side rooms of the Samaj. Ramchandra Vidyavagish, Iswar Qiandra- 
Nyayaratna and one or two other Brahmans were the only ones 

i sitting there listening. Sudras were not allowed to attend”. Devendra- 
, ^ ‘ path Tagore. The Autobiography. London. 1914, p. 66. 

2. translation of the hhopanishad. In The English works, pt. 2, p. 41. 
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idea of mdyS and the consequent unreality of the world.* But 
■he did not agree with Sankara that knowledge {Jndnayoga) is 
the only means to liberation, and worship, adoration, etc., are 
only of secondary importance for the purpose. Instead, he 
■advocated, like Ramanuja, worship and adoration till liberation.® 
So while accepting nirguna Brahman as his concept of the 
Eternal, and the dtman as equal to and not dependant on 
Brahman, Rammohun yet advocated as religious duties such 
measures which did not logically fit to his own belief. How can 
the relation of worshipper (updsaka) and worshipped {updsya) 
•develop if there is no difference between the drman and Brahmanl 
How can the sense of dependence which is essential for adora¬ 
tion and worship arise if the dtman and Brahman are equal ? 
What does a nirguna, aloof Brahman care for the love and 
devotion of mankind? Sankara solved these problems by 
creating an inferior saguna (qualified, or conditioned) Brahman 
<Isvara) who is the creator and preserver of this unreal world 
and himself a product of mdyd. Ramanuja did not face these 
problems. He formulated a philosophy of qualified monism 
iviSi^(ddvaita) where Brahman is the ultimate reality but qualified 
with many auspicious qualities, the dtmm is real and so is the 
world, and both are dependant on Brahman. Dependence on a 
benevolent Creator gives rise to prayer, worship, devotion, 
adoration, etc., which are quite logical in Ramanuja’s system. 
Rammohun realised on the one hand, that though Sankara 
formulated a brilliant philosophy of the absolute he failed to 
form a theory of religion, and on the other hand that though 
Ramanuja struck a balance between philosophy and theology, 
his qualified Brahman was susceptible to become a personal 
God followed soon by such religious practices as idolatry, 
excessive ceremonialism, etc., against which he was fighting. 


1 “I reply, that the resemblance of the bubbles with the world is main- 
■ tained by the Vedanta only in two respects : 1st, as the bubbles receive 
from water throu^ the influence of the wind, their birth and existence 
so the world takes by the power of God, its original existence from 
the Supreme Being and depends upon him; and 2ndlv that there is no 
reality in the existence either of bubble or of the world . (see The 

fftagazitic* In Th€ &igllsh wofkSf pt. p* 145. 

2. **nioksha paryanta atmopasana karive” (Rammohun’s wmmentaiy 
tm Brahmastttra 4.1.12). See his Vedanta grantha in Ramamohana 
granthavali, p. 101. 
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So he formulated his religious ideas which, though weak logi-^ 
cally, were quite suitable to the need of the time. He qualified 
the nirguna Brahman as the creator and preserver of the 
Universe^ and brought Him down from His out-of-reach loca¬ 
tion to the reach of mankind's love and devotion which he 
advocated for their liberation. 

Conclusion 

Reformation in religion is in a way the reinterpretation 
of the fundamental ideas in the scriptures to suit the need of 
the time, and to accomplish it a reformer should have a 
thorough knowledge of the scriptures, a clear understanding of 
the need, and an ability to interpret the scriptures to fit the 
need. In Hinduism the need for re-interpretation occurred to- 
Sankara, and Ramanuja and in the 19th century to Rammohun. 

During Rammohun's time degeneration in religion caused 
stagnation in the placid water of Hindu life which was soon 
disturbed by the force of oncoming western ideas. This distur¬ 
bance brought to the surface the dirt and the many unwanted 
accretions which were taken by the Christian missionaries as 
Hinduism. But even in this period of confusion and despon¬ 
dency, there could be seen the emergence of progressive ideas. 
In the world scene, the advancement of science and the rise of 
rationalism made a mockery of the dogmas, miracles, super- 
naturals, etc. in human beliefs, and religion in general needed 
adjustment with the current trend of thoughts. 

As a representative Rammohun forcefully and effectively 
voiced the already existing feeling of dissatisfaction with the 
evils of society and tried to reform Hinduism by balancing 
its practice with its philosophy. He was deeply acquainted with 
at least three major religions of the world, and the ideas of the 
progressive schools in Islam and of the deists in Europe 
influenced him. He realised that on the basic idea of an 
Unknown Creator and mankind's dependence on Him, indivi¬ 
dual sects grew up with their own boundaries of separation 
resulting in a narrow, fragmented and individualistic religion, 

1. The Brahman is the ultimate cause of the world but not its creator or 
preserver, according to Sankara. 
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which often contained ideas contrary to the teachings of the 
scriptures. But he also realised that individuality gave incentive 
and a sense of identification. So what he hoped in the way of 
reformation was not to abolish all sectarian religions and to 
establish one religion which would remove all marks of identi¬ 
fication and form a broad, general platform for all, but to point 
out to the sectarians that their religious beliefs and activities 
should conform to the basic idea which was universal in nature 
and was the central theme of all the scriptures. 

In the first half of his life Rammohun, like other members 
of the elite of his time, availed himself of the opportunity 
created by the Company’s rule, to enhance his material pros-^ 
perity and to establish himself in society. Though he had a 
deep interest in religion, his activities during this period were 
motivated more by self-interest than by anything else. The 
affluence with its resultant leisure which he acquired, prompted 
him to appear as a reformer, the role which dominated the 
second half of his life. It seems that his aim in reforming 
Hinduism was more utilitarian than humanitarian. His main 
aim was to create social and political opportunities for his 
countrymen. But the degrading religion of the country with 
some of its revolting practices which shocked the rulers in the 
country and abroad, appeared to be a hindrance, and the religion 
needed reform. 

With a talent near to genius and a profound knowledge 
of the scriptures Rammohun presented his religious ideas to 
root out the unfounded beliefs of Hinduism and to show the 
meaninglessness of rites and rituals current at the time, but it 
is doubtful whether he intended his ideas should constitute the 
faith of a Universal religion replacing all the evils of sectaria¬ 
nism, as some of his admirers claim. During his time when 
falsehood, prejudice, and superstition infested Hindu society 
in the name of religion, and even paralysed the thinking of 
sensible persons, Rammohun stood against the dark forces of 
orthodoxy, tradition and puritanism. He denounced false 
beliefs and meaningless ceremonialism of the community and 
brought to them the message of wisdom from the scriptures. 
He then departed leaving to the judgement of the people the 
course of their action. 
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la brief, Rammohua’s idea of adoration and worship of 
a Supreme Being who is the creator and governor of the Uni¬ 
verse, is the essence of all religions and universal in nature. He 
used it as a standard by which he examined the shortcomings 
'Of diiferent sects, and particularly the excesses of *popular 
Hinduism*, but he never intended the idea to constitute an ideal 
faith of a new religion which would do away with the evils of 
^11 sectarianism. 

Rammohun should be credited for his clear perception of 
the present, his vision of the future, and for his effort to adjust 
the present to accommodate the future which, he knew, was 
destined to come. In India’s life and culture he welcomed new 
ideas. What he accomplished was not a synthesis of ideas—old 
and new, but a reappraisal of India’s ancient faith and her 
judgement of value in the light of the new, and a reaffirmation 
of their place in the minds of modern men. 
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JAWAB TUHFATUT MUWAHHlDIN 


‘*an anonymous defence of Rammoliun Roy’s *Tuhfatu'l 
muwdhhidin* against the attacks of the Zoroastrians.” 

Translated with text, introduction and notes 




INTRODUCTION 


In 1803-4 Rammohun published his Tuhfatu'l muwahhidin — 
a Persian tract with an Arabic preface, which formed the very 
foundation of his future religious ideas. In this treatise he 
criticises, in a general way, sectarian religion. He points out 
the deception practised by the religious leaders, the irrationality 
of their doctrines, and their recourse to miracles and super¬ 
natural acts to impress the people of their infallibility, but his 
criticism is not directed towards any particular religion. At 
the end of the treatise he mentions that the subject, which has 
been dealt with briefly in the Tuhfat^ has already been treated 
in detail in the Manazardtu'l adiydn (“Discussion on various 
religions”), his earlier treatise. Unfortunately, no copies of the 
Manazardt could be found, and it seems that the treatise was 
never printed, though it is quite probable that a few copies of 
the manuscript were in circulation at that time. The Tuhfat 
seems to be the concluding part of the Manazardt. 

The Jawdb Tuhfatu'l mawdhfyidin which has been transla¬ 
ted here is an incomplete booklet of 16 pages. It is often 
ascribed to Rammohun. The original copy without a title page 
is in the British Museum Library [No. 14762.6.2(2)], where it is 
described in the catalogue as ‘‘an anonymous defence of Ram¬ 
mohun Roy’s ‘Tuhfat...’ against the attacks of the Zoroas- 
trians”.^ This description seems to be fairly correct. The text 
shows that the anonymous author was an admirer of Ram¬ 
mohun, but not Rammohun himself. The author was distur¬ 
bed by the attack of the Zoroastrians, and when Rammohun 
did not take much notice of their criticism, he decided to take 
action himself. And so the jawdb begins with an aggressive 
note against “A group of ignorant Zoroastrians” who have 
“ventured to compile a refutation of the Tuhfatu I rnuwdf^idin • 

T A catalogue of printed Persian books in the British Museum^ ed. by E. 

Awards. London, 1922, p. 623. 
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The question which naturally comes to mind is why the Zoro- 
astrians in the hast place tried to attack the Tuhfatt which did 
not mention their religion at all, not even by implication. One 
possibility could be that by attacking the Tuhfat, the Zoroas- 
trians gave vent to the grudge which they sustained earlier. 
Another probable answer could be that the 2k)roastrians took 
offence at Rammohun’s earlier writing, the Manazaratu'l adiyan, 
which is a detailed discussion of the different religions, and that 
in writing the Manazardt and also the Tuhfat, Rammohun was 
influenced by the Dabistdn, particularly by its chapter on Ilahi 
faith which believed that reason should be the main criterion for 
religious investigations.^ According to an advocate of the Ilahi 
faith, as mentioned in the Dabistdn^ the fundamental principle 
of the Zoroastrian religion is wrong because of their assertion 
that two contradictory ideas—Yezdan (or Ohrmazd), the 
benevolent thought, and Ahriman, the evil thought—both 
spring from God. If Rammohum did express in his Mana¬ 
zardt, a view similar, or, something similar to that of the 
advocate of the Ilahi faith, then there is no doubt that the 
Zoroastrians could take offence. Their attack on the Tuhfat 
instead of the Manazardt may be due to two reasons : fiistly, 
they did not want to be involved in an argument concerning 
their alleged religious dogmas which, like the dogmas of any 
other religion, were difficult to defend; and secondly, they 
consequently preferred to confine their argument to vague 
general principles which might not involve them in an embarras¬ 
sing position. They also indulged in personal attacks which only 
showed their weakness in the argument. They picked up the 
Tuhfat which, as mentioned before, is the general conclusion of 
the detailed Manazardt. Moreover, the printed Tuhfat was 
better known to the public than the Manazardt, which was pro¬ 
bably in manuscript form and for that reason few copies of it 
were circulated. There are differences of opinion among scholars 
about the very existence of the Manazardt. According to Bra- 


1. **pas nazd ‘aqal muttasif rastagari dar shinakat haq mutaba’at farman 
nabi kamil sabib namus akbar ’aql ast” (Dabistan mazakib, ed. by 
Ibrahim iba Nur Muhammad. Bombay, 1875, p. 321). Translation : - 
Thus it become evident to the wise that emancipation is to be obtained 
only by the knowledge of the truth, conformably with the precept of 
reason, the greatest gift of Ood. 
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jendranath Bandyopadhyay, whose research on Rammohun has 
brought to light much new information, the Manazardt was 
never written, though Rammohun thought of writing it, or per¬ 
haps he wrote a part of it.^ On the other hand, Moulavi Obai- 
dullah el Obaide, who translated the Tuhfat into English, thought 
that the Manazardt was written before the publication of the 
Tuhfat.^ The Persian text of the latter confirms Obaidullah’s 
view.^ The Manazardt and the Tuhfat were intended to be sup¬ 
plementary—one is the discussion and the other the conclusion, 
the two together making a compact whole. It would not be 
surprising if the Arabic preface of the Tuhfat which the Zoroas- 
trians criticised belonged originally to the Manazardt. 

There is another possibility. If the British Museum cata¬ 
logue is correct, the Jawdb was published around 1820, and the 
interval between the publication of the Tuhfat and that of the 
Jawdb would be about 16 years. We do not know when the 
Zoroastrians wrote their refutation of the Tuhfat, but from the 
opening line of the Jawab it would seem to be nearer to 1820 
than 1804, the year when the Tuhfat was published. Moreover, 
from the text of the Jawdb (p. 4, lines 10-11)^ we can assume 
that their refutation appeared sometime after 1815 when Rom- 
mohun finally settled down in Calcutta. So it seems that the 
Zoroastrians attacked the Tuhfat at least 11 years after its publi¬ 
cation. This suggests that they were not actually disturbed by 
Rammohun’s treatment of religion in the Tuhfat (or the Marta- 
zardt). If they were, they would have refuted it earlier. It 
appears that the motive for their antagonism was more personal 
than philosophical or theological. As their statements show, 
they indulged in personal abuse, and to give their personal 
attack the appearance of a theoretical argument they quoted 
some of Rammohun’s remarks from the Tuhfat. 


1. Ramamohana Raya, by Brajendranath Bandyopadhyaya. Calcutta, 
1960. (Sahitya sadhaka caritamala no. 16), p. 87. 

2. The Life and letters of Raja Rammohun Roy, by S.D. Collet, ed. by 
D.K. Biswas and P.C. Ganguly. Calcutta, 1962, p. 35. 

3. The verb ‘namudam’ which means T have treated’ shows that he wrote 
his Manazardt before the Tuhfat. 

4. **... the aforesaid author (Rammohun) did not go anywhere outside 
CUcutta, and since a long time C^dcutta had been his permanent 
residence”. 
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We do not know the extent of the criticism of the Zoroas- 
trians^ but we do find some of their allegations in the Jawab, 
The anonymous author of the Jawab quoted the statements of 
the Zoroastrians to question their authenticity, to prove their 
falsity, and finally to vindicate the original premises of the 
Tuhfat. In the course of his argument he often used rude 
language and counter-attacked the religious dogmas and customs 
of the Zoroastrians. 

According to Zoroastrian cosmology, the history of man> 
kind begins with Gayomart. He was the First man. He was 
semi-divine, being the son of Ohrmazd and his daughter and 
wife Spandarmat, the Earth. Thirty years after Ahriman, the 
evil spirit, invaded the material world, Gayomart died. Before 
dying he prophesied, “men will arise from my seed”. The seed 
of the dying Gayomart fell into his mother, the Earth, and in 
due course the first human couple Mashye and Mashyane arose 
from her in the form of a rhubarb plant which later assumed 
the independent shapes of man and woman. But soon Mashyane 
were influenced by the power of evil and proved themselves 
inept in carrying out their role in Ohrmazd’s plan. Unlike 
Gayomart, who was sinless, his son and daughter had sinned 
against God and their sin bad made them sexually impotent for 
50 years. When finally they produced a pair of twins, Mashye 
and Mashyane did a monstrous thing. “So sweet were the 
childern that the mother devoured the one and the father the 
other”. Then Ohrmazd took away the sweetness of childern 
from them “so that they might rear them and that their children 
might survive”.® 

The anonymous author of the Jawab in his defence of the 
Tuhfat, has counter-attacked the Zoroastrian critics and their 
religion. Who is this anonymous author? It seems he is not 
Rammohun. The language, style and the logic used in the 
Jawab, have no similarity with that of Rammohun*s Tuhfat. 
The Tuhfat, published in 1803/1804 is a scholarly treatise with a 
clear logic. On the other hand, the Jawdb, which was published 
nearly 16 years after the Tuhfat, and for that reason should 

1, No copies of it could be found so far. 

2. Bundahishn (Indian version), tr. in The teachings of the Magi, by R.C.. 
' Zaehner. London, 1965, p. 78. 
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have been more mature, had it been written by Rammohun, has- 
no such qualities. Its language is anything but polite, and the 
arguments are based more on emotion than on logic. Alt 
through the text of the Jawab, its author has referred to the 
Zoroastrians as foolish .(balahat), incarnate of igorance (jahilan 
mujammad), shameless heretics (mulhid bl azarm) etc. He also 
criticised the Zoroastrian religion, pointing out the incestuous 
marriage and adultery among their gods. These rude words and 
the harsh attack on religion were not to be expected from Ram- 
mohun whose writings were always balanced and polite even 
under the greatest provocation from his opponents. In 18?0, 
when the Jawab was published, Rammohun published his An 
appeal to the Christian public in defence of ^ The precepts of Jesus'. 
It is a reply to the criticism of the Christian Missionaries. In 
the face of a bitter and even personal attack by “A Christian 
Missionary’*, Rammohun is calm and cool and his language is 
nothing but polite and dignified. The whole controversy attrac¬ 
ted the attention of the elite of that time, and Rammohun 
showed praiseworthy moderation. In an appreciation of Ram- 
mohun’s The second appeal to the Christian public which was 
published in 1821, “A Christian” wrote in the Calcutta 
Journal: 'T cannot conclude without expressing my approba¬ 
tion at the candour and excellent temper shewn by RAM 
MOHUN ROY”.^ Commenting on this appreciation, the 
editor of the Calcutta Journal added “We agree entirely with 
our Correspondent in the high praise due to Ram Mohun Roy 
for his temper and moderation, and we esteem highly his zeal’ 
and intelligence”.** A comparison between these two Appeals 
of Rammohun and the Jawab of the anonymous author, would 
show the intellectual, cultural, and temperamental differences 
of the two authors. 

Secondly, it is apparent from the text of the Jawab that 
its author had a rather superficial knowledge of the Zoroastrian 
religion. Some of his allusions are wrong, and he has mixed 
up the Zoroastrian mythology with that of the Hindus. His 
reference to five brothers all married to one woman does not 


1, Calcutta Journal, No. 209, dated 2 Aug. 1821, p. 420. 

2, Ibid. 
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belong to Zoroastrian mythology, but to the Hindu epic 
Mahabhdrata. Can Rammohun be 'guilty of such error and 
vagueness in his writings? The reply can only be in the 
negative. In his lifetime Rammohun wrote many letters, 
articles and treatises on many subjects. Each of his writings 
is marked by his clear, logical and scholarly ideas, and by his 
superior knowledge. Rammohun would not write unless he knew 
his subject well. 

Thirdly, all through the text of the Jawdb, Rammohun is 
mentioned as a person different from the author, and as an 
object of respect and veneration. The author has nothing but 
admiration for Rammohun. Phrases like “the author of the 
Tuhfatu'l muwdhh^idin —may God grant him peace and security’’^ 
or “a person who considers God as the real administrator of 
all the affairs of the Universe, and as omnipresent and omni¬ 
scient, can never indulge in activities which might cause 
disturbances and disintegration of life in society”show the 
improbability of Rammohun’s authorship. Moreover, another 
comment by the Jawdb^s author that Rammohun “after 
perusing this work of the critics full of nonsense and absur¬ 
dities, has observed in its refutation nothing more than the 
following dictum—‘The capacity of a pot can be judged by its 
appearance”,® clearly indicates that Rammohun is not the 
author of the Jawdb. 

Lastly, the Quranic benediction—In the name of Allah, the 
Compassionate, the Merciful {**Bismillahal Rahman al Rahim "')— 
with which the Jawdb starts, does not conform with the pattern 
of Rammohun’s other treatises. None of his writings opens with 
a benediction, and there is no reason to believe that the Jawab is 
an exception. 

The anonymous author, with his vague knowledge of the 
mythologies of the Hindus and the Zoroastrians. may have been 
a Muslim, perhaps a member of the staff either of the Sadar 
Dewani Adalat, or of the Persian department of the Fort 
William College in Calcutta. Since the beginning of the century 
Rammohun was closely associated with these two institutions, 
. .. ■ ' !■■■■■ 

1. Jawab Tufatu*! muwahhidin, p. 2, lines 2-3. 

2. Ibid., p. 16, lines 3-4. 
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Rod here he was acquainted with Arabic and Persian scholars. 
The anonymous author was, no doubt, known to him. They 
discussed the criticism of the Zoroastrians and Rammohun 
observed in its refutation nothing more than the Arabic dictum 
mentioned above. But though he did nothing more, the anony¬ 
mous author did not stop there. Due to '*his regard for the 
respected author of the Tuhfat'* he “decided to counteract the 
rudeness of these ignorant and heretic Zoroastrians**, and there¬ 
fore, he has “written some stray observations in the form of a 
fitting refutation to the criticism of those unworthy fellows who 
have, in their writing, heaped curses on the author of the 
Tuhfar} 

The criticism of the Zoroastrians is mainly directed to 
the Arabic introduction of the Tuhfat. In this introduction 
Rammohun puts forward his three main conclusions on religion— 
(n) Man’s natural belief in the existence of one God. This 
conclusion Rammohun has deduced from bis experience during 
his travels in the remotest parts of the world; {b) Man’s natural 
belief in one God is changed by the circumstances in society 
and by the teaching of sectarians, resulting in the formation of 
different sectarian religions; and (c) The clear contradictions in 
4he claim of each religion prove the falsity of all. 

The criticism of the Zoroastrians, as can be gathered from 
'the text of the Jawdb, is directed firstly against Rammohun’s 
claim that he travelled to the remotest parts of the world. This 
claim, according to the Zoroastrians, is false. They think that 
Rammohun did not go out of Calcutta, and so his alleged 
•experiences are baseless, and consequently his conclusion also 
should be baseless. The second criticism is about the coexis¬ 
tence of contradictory ideas which, according to Rammohun, 
is not possible. According to the Zoroastrians, the coexistence 
of contradictory ideas might not be possible in one place and in 
one form, but if the places are different and the forms are not 
connected to each other, then in a particular time contradictory 
ideas can coexist. The third critism is against Rammohun’s 
statement that all (sectarian) religions are false. The Zoroas¬ 
trians argue that if people discard religion on the conception 


1. Ibid.t p. 2, lines 6-9. 
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that it is false, then the community will soon face moral' 
bankruptcy. The religions are the source of all ethical laws 
and their removal will bring chaos in society. 

The Jawdb Tuhfalu*l muwahi^din tries to refute these 
criticisms, and to uphold the conclusion of the Tuhfatu'k 
mumhbidin. 
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•(]) In the Name of Allah, the Compassionate, the Merciful 
* 

A group of ignorant Zoroastrains has ventured to 
compile a refutation of the Tuhfatul muwdhhidin although it is 
beyond their heretic mind to comprehend even the simplest 
argument in the treatise. This refutation is the outcome of 
their excessive indulgence in filthy types of polytheism,' their 
great addiction to their own religious tenets, their aversion 
towards monotheism, and their strong enmity against the 
believers of truth. They have also been misled by the love of 
their known objects of worship—cows, vultures, trees, stones, etc.* 
As a result of their lack of common knowledge and their igno¬ 
rance of formal manners, they consider insinuation and abuse 
to be a reply to logical arguments, and misled by this belief 
they have boastfully written some senseless phrases(*) which are 
filled with obscene and derogatory language, and in a style 
which even a child who is learning the alphabet would be 
ashamed to follow. The author of the Tuhfatu^l muwdhf;iidin— 
may God Most High give him security—after perusing this work 
full of nonsense and absurdities, has observed in its refutation 
nothing more than, the following dictum—“The capacity of a 
pot can be judged by its appearance.”* 

This most humble writer, due to his devotion to mono¬ 
theism and his regard for the respected author of the Tuhfat 
has decided to counteract the rudeness of these ignorant and 
heretic Zoroastrains. In the hope that men of sound reason 
will judge rightly, he has, therefore, written some stray observa¬ 
tions in the form of a fitting refutation to the criticism of those 
unworthy fellows who have in their writing, heaped curses on 
the author of the Tuhfat. 

Alasl it is misfortune that when in a certain field (of 
knowledge) the most honoured learned men, because of their 
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regard for the unimpeachable principles and correctness of the 
sound premises of monotheism, proceed cautiously, these 
hypocrites due to their paucity of knowledge and complete 
disregard for the punishment of God and the rebuke of the 
wise, venture to behave madly.(®) But people who have plunged 
themselves into the perils and dengers of infidelity and are 
engrossed in stupidity cannot be blamed for losing their balance 
of judgement and for not trying to get out of the whirlpool of 
sin. Most probably, the wish to elicit applause from impudent 
contemporaries has tempted them to undertake this venture. 

The first objection of the degraded foul-mouthed critics is 
that “the author of the Tuhfatu'l muwahtbidin in his introduction 
which he has written in Arabic, has said that he had travelled 
to various far off parts of the earth, but it has come to our 
knowledge from many inhabitants of Calcutta city, that but for 
a few places in Bengal, the aforesaid author did not go any¬ 
where outside Calcutta, and for a long time, Calcutta had been 
his permanent residence.(^) So he is wrong; his statement is 
wrong, and consequently his treatise is wrong. It is that liars 
remember little. The author of the Tuhfat begins his treatise 
with a lie, and it is apparent that he has no other purpose than 
to perpetuate falsehood.” Thus ends their allegation. 

Without investigating the authenticity of the verba) 
reports which they relied on, the deceitful ones and the deceived 
both have become victims of their false belief.(*) Because of this 
they have not been able to reap benefits from the superior 
knowledge of the author of the Tuhfat. Otherwise, instead of 
believing the author^s own statement about the occurrences of 
his daily life, they would not have relied on the evidence of 
some Calcutta residents, none of whom travelled with him, and 
many of whom were hostile to him due to their religious 
differences. Both the elite and common people would agree 
that a person should know more of the events of his daily life 
than anybody else. Also it is inconceivable that the author of 
the Tuhfat would relate his travels to different parts of the 
world merely for the sake of boasting and for exhibiting his 
^excellence. It is well-known that spies and sailors travel to the 
far comers of the world more often than men of ability, but no 
one, for that reason only, should give them the credit of being 
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wise and respectable. Also it cannot be conceived that the 
author of the treatise was motivated to falsehood^ in order to 
substantiate his claim that it was a natural tendency in human 
beings to turn to the original creator.* This assertion of the 
author can even be deduced is Calcutta where the opportunity 
of witnessing the manners and customs of diverse people and of 
comprehending the beliefs of the inhabitants of the far-away 
islands and mountains are so great that for that purpose, there 
is no need for an intelligent person to travel unnecessarily the land 
and the sea. What is more surprising is that these abusive 
critics have themselves acknowledged that the author of the 
treatise has travelled many regions of Bengal covering lands 
and mountains, and habitations of people holding conflicting 
views. Yet due to their weak judgement and their neglect of 
truth, they do not hesitate to accuse the author of falsehood for 
his statement that he travelled different parts of the world. The 
fact that the author travelled in the tarritories of Bhutan^ and 
the regions of Hindustan outside Bengal,* can easily be known 
from his friends and from the officials of these governments. The 
allegation that Calcutta had been the home and residence of 
the author for a long time, is, therefore, baseless. (6) Morever, 
learned men try to discover the truth inherent in a statement, 
and do not describe the details of the author’s personal life of 
which they have no knowledge. 

They (the Zorostrians) have written that “the author of 
the treatise at the end of his Arabic introduction says ‘whatever 
statement one makes, it is either true or false.* If it is true then 
it gives rise to the coexistence of two contradictory ideas”.*® 
End of the quotation. This proves the inherent weakness in 
the argument of the author. He seems to be unfamiliar with 
the knowledge of logic, and has merely heard of the phrase 
‘coexistence of the contradictory ideas* (ijtimd al naqizin) not 
knowing the circumstances where such coexistance is not 
possible. We say that the coexistance of two contradictory 
ideas is impossible only in the circumstances where they are 
made to last at the same place and in the same form. For 
example, whiteness and blackness—the two contradictory 
qualities-—cannot noexist at one place and in one form. 
However, if the places are different and the forms are not 
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connected to each other, then in a particular time, two contra- 
•dictory ideas can coexist without any flaw.^^ This is equally 
true regarding the utterances of the earlier generations of all 
nations. (7) These utterances are assembled in the memories 
■of the present day believers. Similarly, the teachings of the 
spiritual leaders of different religions who base their thought on 
divine revelation and inspiration, are true individually to their 
respective foliowers.^^ In the broad heart of gnostics are 
accommodated the principles of all religions. They are not 
influenced by the contradictions in different religious principles 
and they understand them correctlyThis understanding of 
the gnostics cannot be called a cause of coexistence of two 
contradictory concepts”. End of their writing. 

God forbid! the regard for human intellect and the respect 
for scholarship do not permit us to indulge in academic discus¬ 
sions with those who are unable to comprehend the conse¬ 
quences of the presence of clear contradictions in matters of 
^research, and who do not understand to what extent contradic¬ 
tions could be found in different religions. However, a counter¬ 
argument being necessary and a warning to unsuspecting 
persons being imperative, I write below a few lines. 

It should be known that all intelligent persons agree that 
in matters which are self-evident, the presence of contradictory 
principles never occurs. On this basis, let us examine the 
following examples : Trinitarianism, according to some, denies 
the belief in God and those who profess this faith are infidels.^ 
According to the opponents of this view, on the other hand, 
Trinitarianism accepts belief in God, and those who profess 
faith are entitled to reach their goal. According to some the 
worship of fire is a filthy practice, while according to others, 
who think differently, there are great spiritual gains in fire- 
worship. It might happen that one sect considers a certain 
person as a prophet of God, while another sect of different 
belief might strongly assert that the so-called prophet is nothing 
but a liar. Are not all these views mutually contradictory ? Is 
it possible to conceive that people have, as far as possible, 
investigated the truth of all these different views? It is evident 
that the leaders of religion and their followers, who propound 

contradictory ideas, do not pay attention to the subtleties 
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of time, space and condition relating to them. The scriptures 
of all the religions assert their own beliefs without taking into 
consideration those of the others. Those who believe in a parti¬ 
cular prophet, do not allow lies and sorcery to be attributed to 
him. In the same way, others who do not believe in the pro¬ 
phets and in their utterances, which are regarded by their 
followers as divine revelation, do not confine themselves to any 
particular time or condition when they seek to refute the pro- 
phethood.(*) Over centuries these contradictions have led not 
only to religious disputes and wranglings, but even to wars and 
killings between different religious sects. These wretched 
critics, in the early part of their writing, affirm that each sect 
denounces other sects because of its firm belief in and loyalty to 
its own faith. Thus their contentions lead to two alternatives. 
This accusation and denunciation of one sect by another is 
either true or false. In the case of the first alternative, i.e. if 
each sect rightly denounces and accuses the other of falsehoods, 
the invariable conclusion is that all the religions are false. In 
the case of the second, i.e. if each sect falsely denounces the 
other, we again come to the same conclusion that all the reli¬ 
gions are false. However, the denial of such a conclusion, and the 
affirmations of contradictory premises, are nothing but the result 
of a lack of knowledge and experience, and consequently of their 
being fossilized. 

In their third objection they write that “we follow the 
mujtahids in whom our forefathers believed, and we acknowledge 
the prophets and God’s incarnations who are gods in human 
forms and in the forms of the animals.^®) We are convinced in 
our belief because of our two mental states. Firstly, the spiri¬ 
tual, or ecstatic state which we attain only by the grace of God, 
and secondly, the state of obedience to the commands of the 
mujtahids of the past. The first leads us to affirm the truth of 
all religions without distinction. The second, on the other hand, 
prompts us to adhere to our own particular faith. Due to our 
firm belief in our own religion, in this state, we contradict and 
refute the religions of the others. These two different approa¬ 
ches neither amount to contradiction of two ideas, nor make us 
guilty of creating ‘undue preferences* {tarjih bild murajjaky\ 
Here ends their statement. 
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These embodiments of ignorance and worshippers of gods 
in the form of wild animals, have no idea that in rational 
debates giving preference to a view, which lacks merit amounts 
to accepting the assumptiors and not the truth based on the 
law of reason. In debates between followers of different faiths, 
religious argument and evidence based on ecstacy have no 
relevance. In brief, arguments based on the authority of a 
religion or on a mystic experience hold good only for those who 
believe in that particular religion or mystic experience. But 
those arguments cannot be presented as a decisive proof to 
those who neither believe in that religion nor in the mystic 
expericnce.^^ To present religious and mystical arguments to 
persons who have no faith in them, is nothing but sheer igno¬ 
rance. It is surprising that these ignorant critics essert that their 
notion of religious experience is based on their two mental 
states : (1) obedience to their own religion, and (2) their mysti¬ 
cal experience. In the first case, i.e. when they obey their own 
religion, they contradict other religions because of their devotion 
to their own. This confirms the truth of the assertion of the 
Tuhfatu'l rnHwabbidirCs author that the religious belief of one 
sect contradicts that of the others. Secondly, they believe that 
(hey may obtain mystic experience through divine grace, and the 
experience thus gained induces them to confirm the truth of all 
religions. This assertion weakens the foundation of their own 
faith.^^ The conclusion that can be drawn from all their argu¬ 
ments is that so long as they are deprived of divine grace, they 
contradict the religious beliefs of the others because of their own 
fanaticism. Later on, when they receive the divine grace which 
leads them to their ecstatic experience, they begin to contradict 
their own religion and admit its falsehood. The faith in one 
religion makes it obligatory to contradict the religion of the 
others. Thus the acceptance of the truth of other religions 
makes the critics accept the falsity of their own. It is strange 
that the receipts of divine grace prevents them from contradic¬ 
ting other religions which the faith in their own religion makes 
obligatory for them. The natural cause would have been to the 
effect that the divine grace has made them firm and sincere in 
their own beliefs. It is more surprising that they believe that 
this attitude of denouncing their own religion and upholding the 
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truth of the others is prompted by divine grace.^® What a shame 
that these ignorant critics, in order to show the superiority of 
their own religion over the others, present their own religion in 
defence of the arguments which are made against it! It is certain 
that they do not know the well*known principle that when there 
is no other item except one to choose from, the question of 
preference docs not arise. 

The summary of the argument which they present in 
refutation of the third point (made by the author of the Tuhfat\ 
is as follows : “Overlooking the first two arguments, if we con¬ 
centrate on the third, i.e. that every religion has some faults or 
other, it would mean that human beings are not bound to 
follow any moral law, leading to the disappearance of all distinc¬ 
tions between lawful and unlawful. As a result, the followers 
of the author of the Tuhfat will have freedom for sexual rela¬ 
tions even with their mothers and daughters. According to the 
author, all the mujtahids are guilty of falsehood. But without 
their help we should not be able to distinguish between right 
and wrong, as they arc our only source for such knowledge”. 
End of the quotation. 

These shameless heretics believe in the anecdotes of their 
own scriptures which relate how some of their great gods 
intended to commit adultery with their own daughters,'^ and 
how by a certain union the whole world originated.^® Some of 
their other gods are also well known for similar sin.*^ Further, 
they themselves assert that five brothers who occupy high 
places in their religion, were all married to one woman.^® Thus, 
because of a large number of instances of vices mentioned in 
their religion, they do not hesitate to allege that mankind in 
general is guilty of committing adultery. Had it not been so 
they would have never talked of adultery with mothers and 
sisters in a logical discussion. Due to their profound ignorance 
and lack of experience, these heretics cannot be distinguished 
from animals, and what I want to emphasise is that in making 
the distinction between good and evil, lawful and unlawful, 
they, like the animals, do not use reason, which is the greatest 
gift of God and is the source of natural inspiration. They do 
not bother about the rules of a good civic and political life, and 
they follow blindly the traditions of their own community. 
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They always ignore the dictates of reason, which lead to nobi*- 
lity, and which in all circumstances is the guide of mankind 
and the essence of the superiority of human beings over tho 
entire animal world. It is a great pity that these ignorant fools 
do not even know that the decisions about the question of 
what is lawful and unlawful in different religions are based on 
the opinions and judgements of the leading jurists of the res> 
pective religions. For instance, some religions say that the 
useof meat of certain animals is lawful in their belief, while 
others deny this.(^°) Similarly, a certain religion allows marriage 
between near relations, while others consider it unlawful. The 
difference in the practice of various religions indicates the 
difference of opinion among the theologians. Who does not 
know the fact that Islam permits marriage between cousins, 
while the faith of the Brahmins {i.e. Hinduism) strictly prohibits 
it, so much so that the followers of the latter faith consider their 
female cousins as their real sisters. Similarly, Judaism permits 
one to marry the daughter of one’s own sister, while Islam and 
Hinduism prohibit such a marriage. The follwers of the last two 
religions consider the daughter of a sister as their own, and to 
marry her is unlawful. If these contradictory customs, which 
are given the status of religious law are intended to evoke 
reverence simply by attributing them to God, then every formu- 
lator of law has equal right to claim divine origination for his 
law. Let it not remain a secret that the wise deem completely 
illegal all human actions which interfere with the spirit of unity 
in a particular community, when such actions relate to the 
problem of food and drink, or permanent and temporary 
marriages.^” It is incumbent upon everyone to avoid all such 
activities as they cause interference in social life. A person 
who considers God as the real administrator of all the affairs of 
the Universe, and as omnipresent and omniscient, can never 
indulge in activities which might cause disturbance and disinte¬ 
gration of life in society. All those who attribute deceit, blind 
superstition and heresy to that person who is known to have* 
been fighting against these vices for many years, could only 
bring such an allegation out of their bigotry and stupidity. A. 
little thinking would show that only those who, in order to 
attract people on their side, have been making claims that they' 
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can show miracles, and that they are endowed with divine 
powers, can be accused of fraud, deceit, and lies. But a 
person like the author of the Tuhfat, who does not believe in 
miracles, who considers himself a most insignificant creature of 
God, and who advocates the use of reason in scientific 
enquiries and writings, cannot be accused of the above men¬ 
tioned vices. Also, the answers to numerous questions, such 
as the investigation into miracles, the dissolution of the world 
in its creator, the refusal to worship anything but God, etc. 
.. . (incomplete). 



NOTES 


1. This allegation of polytheism and idolatry is more appro- 
priate to Hinduism than to Zoroastrianism. The original 
teaching of Zoroaster was monotheistic though, according 
to some scholars, it has a dualistic trend. Some time 
during the 5th century B.C., the old polytheistic religion 
of Persia crept back into the religion of Zoroaster, and 
some of the old gods were readmitted. In the later liturgi¬ 
cal literature of Zoroastrianism, we find the worship of 
divinities other than Ahura Mazda, the Wise Lord. “We 
worship the Wise Lord who is associated with Truth, the 
Judge of Truth; we worship the Bounteous Immortals 
(Amesha Spentas) whose kingdom is good, the beneficient**. 
{Gdthd Haptanhaitif tr. In The dawn and twilight of 
Zoroastrianism^ by R. C. Zaehner, London, 1651, p. 63). 
Moreover, many Vedic gods, such as Indra, Mitra (Mithra) 
Varuna (Ahura) etc. appear in the Avesta. This shows the 
close relationship of the two scriptures and also their 
polytheistic tendencies. 

2. Ail these, again, are subjects of worship of the Hindus. In 
Zoroastrian cosmology, Gosurvan, the Primal Bull is one 
of the original [creations of Ahura Mazda. From this 
Primal Bull arose the animals and plants of the world. In 
the consecration ceremonies of the present day Zoroas- 
trians, the presence of a white bull {Varacyo; Skt. Vr^a) is 
part of the ceremony, but it is not an object of worship. 
Birds such as vultures serve a very useful purpose in dis¬ 
posing the dead of the Zoroastrians; plants in the form of 
Haoma plant (like some of the Vedic times) gives them 
“the drink of immortality** and a slab of stone is used in 
many of their ceremonies, but none of them are their 
object of worship. 

3. The full sentence establishes that Rammohun is not the 
author of the Jawdb. 
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4. The translation of the Arabic text is as follows : “I have 
travelled in the remotest parts of the world, in plains as 
well in hilly lands**. {Tuhfatu'l muwahhidin, by Rammohun 
Roy, tr. by Moulavi Obaiduilah el Obaide. Calcutta, 
1884. Introduction). In an autobiographical letter (the 
authenticity of which was challenged and refuted) published 
in The Athenaem (no. 310, dated 5 Oct. 1833, p. 666) 
Rammohun wrote : “I proceeded on my travels, and 
passed through different countries, chiefly within, but some 
beyond, the bounds of Hindostan, with a feeling of great 
aversion to the establishment of British power in India”. 
Dr. Lant Carpenter in his biographical sketch of Rammo- 
hun mentions that **he (Rammohun) at last determined at 
the early age of fifteen, to leave the paternal home, and to 
sojourn for a time in Thibet, that he might see another 
form of religious faith*’. {The last days in England of the 
Rajah Rammohun Roy, ed. by Mary Carpenter. London, 
1875, p. 2). According to Brajendranath Bandyopadhyaya, 
Rammohun’s movements and activities cannot be traced 
during the years 1792-96 (See his Rdmamohana Raya,. 
Calcutta. 1960, p. 45. See also Note No. 7.) 

5. Towards the close of the year 1815, Rammohun perma¬ 
nently settled down in Calcutta. (See The life and letters 
of Raja Rammohun Roy, by S. D. Collet, ed. by D. K. 
Biswas and P. C. Ganguly. Calcutta, 1962, p. 17). 

6. Rammohun wrote in the introduction of his Tuhfatu\ 
nuwdliiiidin . .it has been known to me that turning 
generally towards One Eternal Being, is like a natural 
tendency in human being, and is common to all individuals 
of mankind equally”. (Moulavi Obaidullah's translation.) 

7. The first contact of the British Indian Government with 
Bhutan was in 1772, when the dependent state Cooch 
Behar asked for help after being over-run and occupied by 
Bhutanese troops. The Indian Government sent a force 
’^consisting of four companies of sepoys with two pieces 
of cannon”, Bhutan entreated the assistance of the 
Tibetan authorities, and Tashi Lama, the regent of Tibet 
and guardian of the Dalai Lama, wrote a letter to Warren 
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Hastings, then the Governor-General of India, requesting 
a cessation of hostilities. A treaty of peace was signed in 
April, 1774, and in May of the same year Mr. George 
Bogle, a gentleman of “distinguished ability and remark¬ 
able equanimity of temper” was deputed to the court of 
the Tashi Lama. A second mission was deputed under 
Captain Turner in 1783. Since 1768 the British had shown 
interest in Morang, the Terai area of East Nepal and 
Sikkim, as a source of ship timber, and they watched with 
concern the gradual encroachment of the Gurkhas into 
this valuable source of raw materials. In 1814 when all 
attempts at negotiation failed. Lord Moira decided for a 
war with Nepal which was a Chinese tributary at that time. 
To know how the war with Nepal would affect the Chinese, 
it was necessary for the British to establish some sort 
of dialogue with them through Lhasa. Accordingly, 
David Scott, the Collector of Rangpur, was instructed to 
try to establish contact with Lhasa, either through Sikkim 
or through Bhutan. David Scott’s attempt to get in 
touch with Lhasa through Bhutan did not succeed. How¬ 
ever, in January, 1815, he sought from the Bhutanese 
authorities permission to send an agent to their capital 
and thence to Lhasa. The Bhutanese seemed willing 
enough to receive this mission, but the envoy, Kishen 
Kant Bose, failed to get into Tibet. (For a detailed study 
see Britain and Chinese Central Asia, by Alastair Lamb. 
London, 1960, pp. 1-53.) 

From the letter no. 140 in Prddna bdmlci patra sahkalana, 
ed. by S.N. Sen, we understand that Rammohun accom¬ 
panied Kishen Kant Bose to Bhutan, but instead of staying 
there with Kishen Kant he went back to India, as he was 
instructed, to convey to David Scott the result of their 
talk with Deva Raja, the Prime Minster, concerning the 
war with Nepal and Bhutan’s attitude in the conflict. 
According to Brajendranath Bandyopadhyaya (see his 
R&mamohana Raya, p. 32-34), Krishnakinta {le. Kishen 
Kant) was deputed to settle some existing boundary disputes 
with Deva Raja, and Rammohun was entrusted with a 
political mission to accomplish that of persuading Bhutan 
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not to help Nepal in her battle with the British. According 
to Dilip Kumar Biswas and Prabhat Chandra Ganguly, 
the editors of S.D. Collet’s The Life and letters of Raja 
Rammohun Roy (pp. 40-41), it is doubtful thatRammohun 
went to Bhutan as an assistant of Krishnakanta Bose as 
suggested by S.N. Sen. They think that Rammohun may 
have had a superior status to that of Krishnakanta’s and 
they conclude : “It is permissable to imagine that the 
Bhutanese Mission of 1815 laid the foundation of Ram- 
mohun’s subsequent reputation as a diplomat”. 

Alastair Lamb in his Britain and Chinese Central Asia, 
mentioned above, shows that the main aim of Kishen 
Kant Bose’s mission was to establish contact with Lhasa, 
and that he failed to get into Tibet. He quotes from 
David Scott’s despatch to Adam dated 24 September, 1816 
that Kishen Kant Bose “seems not to possess all the 
discretion requisite for such an employment”. It may be 
asked why David Scott did not depute somebody else for 
such a diplomatic mission ? The answer may be found in 
another despatch of David Scott (dated 21 Sept. 1821), 
quoted by N.K. Barooah in his David Scott in North-East 
India (New Delhi, 1970, p. 34) “no capable person but 
himself (Kishen Kant) could be found to undertake the 
business”. So it appears that David Scott did not think 
that Rammohun had more diplomatic ability than Kishen 
Kant. 

This seems that Kishen Kant was entrusted with three objec¬ 
tives (a) to open up a line of communication with Tibet via 
Bhutan ; {b) to settle the border dispute between Bhutan 
and Cooch Behar; and (c) to check the reports of a 
Bhutanese military threat which had been current in 1815. 
He failed in bis first objective, but was successful in the 
second. And, after his meeting with Deva Raja, Kishen 
Kant found that the reports of a military threat were 
baseless. He sent this message together with a personal 
letter from Deva Raja to David Scott through Rammohun, 
who accompanied Kishen Kant to Bhutan. It seems 
unlikely that Rammohun was entrusted with a political 
mission, but it seems likely that he was selected to assist 
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Kishen Kant because of his pievious experience in the- 
Cooch Behar-Bhutan border disputes (in 1809 and again 
in 1811, Ranimohun accompanied John Digby to settle tho 
disputes), and of his previous knowledge of this region. 
This brings us to the controversy of Rammobun’s journey 
to Tibet. It is probable that during his four years of 
wandering (1792-95), Rammohun travelled through this 
rather inaccessible territory of Bhutan, which he described 
as “the remotest part of the world”. He may have gone 
to the border of Tibet, or even to Tashilumpo, the seat of 
Tashi Lama. There was already a caravan route to this 
place, and in 1786, Poorungeer, the Hindu mendicant who 
was the guide to both Bogle's and Turner’s missions, 
reported “that many merchants had already found their 
way from Bengal to Teeshoo Loomboo”. Report on 
Bhootan, by R.B. Pemberton. Calcutta, reprint 1961,p. 8.> 

8. Sometime in 1800, Rammohun went to Patna, Benares 
and a few other places outside Bengal and returned to 
Calcutta before the end of the year. (See Selections from 
official letters and documents relating to the life of Raja 
Rammohun Roy, ed. by R. Chandra, and J. K. Majumdar. 
Calcutta, 1935, v. 1, p. XXXVI). 

9. This quotation is out of context. The actual statement is. 
as follows: “Some of these sectarians are ready to confute 
the creeds of others owing to a disagreement with them, 
believing in the truth of sayings of their predecessors;, 
while those predecessors also like other men were liable 
to commit sins and mistakes. Hence either all these 
sectarians (in pretending the truth of their own religion)^ 
are true or false”. {Tuhfatu'l muwabbidin, tr. Obaidullah. 
Introduction.) 

10. Rammohun’s argument, which follows the logic of 
*excluded middle*, seems to be that some sectarians claim 
that only their religion is right while that of the others is 
wrong. This claim of each of the sectarians, according to 
Rammohun, is either true or false. If it is true then each 
religion becomes both right and wrong, which is contra¬ 
dictory and therefore unacceptable. If the claim is false,. 
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then follows the inevitable conclusion that falsehood is 
common to all religions. 

11. The Zoroastrians argue that in certain circumstances two 
contradictory ideas can coexist. It seems that in their 
argument they try to justify the existence of two contra¬ 
dictory ideas in their religion—Ohrmazd and Ahriman, 
the light and the darkness, the good and the evil—both of 
whom originated from God. As mentioned in the intro¬ 
duction, it is probable that Rammohun’s Manazardtu'l 
adiyan might have prompted the Zoroastrians to criticise 
his Tuhfat, 

12. Consequent to their belief that contradictory ideas can 
coexist in different forms and in different places, the 
Zoroastrians argue that each religion is true in its own 
area and to its own followers though contradictions exist 
between different religions. These contradictions do not 
prove the falsity of the religions, but, on the contrary, 
they show the individuality of each. 

13. According to the Zoroastrians, the contradictions between 
different religions are apparent in a narrow view, but in a 
broader view these contradictions fade away and all 
religions become true. 

14. The reference might be to Ohrmazd and Spandarmat, the 
father and the daughter, whose union produced Gayomart, 
the first man (see Introduction). It is said that in early 
Zoroastrian community next-of-kin marriage (khvetuk-dasy 
was counted as specially meritorious. According to the 
Pahlavi text Dadistdn-i-Dinik (chapter LXV, para 2), the 
first next-of-kin marriage was that of Mashye and 
Mashyane who were brother and sister. The later Zoroa¬ 
strians assert that Khvetuk-das refers to marriages between 
first cousins. 

15. This refers to the union of the first human couple Mashye 
and Mashyane. 

16. The allusion is not clear. It seems that the author of the 
Jawab has mixed up Zoroastrian mythology with that of 
the Hindus. He may refer to the five Pandavas of the^ 
Hindu epic MaMbhardta, all of whom married Draupadi. 
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CALCUTTA JOURNAL. Wednesday, August 15, 1821. 

A Rejected Letter. 

The mild and temperate spirit that pervades every line of 
this intelligent Native’s Rejected Letter, as compared with the 
intolerant anger and fury of the LAYMAN’S denunciation, to 
which it is a Reply, and which was so readily ACCEPTED by 
the HURKARU that if was published in breathless haste in one 
of the Evening or Extra Sheets, will convince our Readers of 
the utter worthlessness of all the empty professions of the Editor 
of that miserable Paper; and shew them that he is incapable of 
the exercise of that impartial justice, which the interests of 
Religion, and the amelioration and improvement of the Natives 
of India demand. He can find space for the lowest and most 
contemptible writings from day to day, directed against ‘*THE 
JOURNAL”—(seemingly now the only subject on which either 
himself or his Correspondents can bestow a thought; for we 
have seen neither Letters nor Editorial remarks that have not 
had “THE JOURNAL” for their theme, for we know not how 
many days past)—and at the same time denies to a Native of 
learning and talent the insertion of such a Letter as the present, 
to the tone and spirit of which the most furious Bigot could not 
reasonably object. This production of a Native Indian, will be 
read in England with admiration of its temper and composition, 
as indicating the refinement of the mind that give it birth;, 
although it has been rejected by the narrow and contracted 
spirit of one calling himself an Englishman, yet proving by this 
act, how much he is inferior in understanding and in liberality,, 
to this enlightened Hindoo. 
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The following is the Rejected Letter : 

To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru. 

^ir. 

Having in a late number admitted into your pages some 
very serious remarks on a Publication by Rammohun Roy, I 
trust that you will in justice to him give a place to the follow¬ 
ing Reply :—I am, Sir, your obedient Servant. 

SATYA-SADHUN. 


To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru. 

^ir, 

I saw a letter written by “A LAYMAN” in your paper of 
the 2nd instant, on the subject of a letter and Extracts from a 
late Publication of RAMMOHUN RO¥’s, given in the Calcutta 
Journal of the preceding day. The tone of resentment and 
asperity which runs throughout the whole Letter, indicates 
plainly that the LAYMAN was actuated in his mode of expres¬ 
sion and reasoning rather by momentary passion than by cool 
judgment. His principles as a Christian will, I hope, upon 
mature consideration of the subject, serve more effectually to 
make him aware of the uncharitable spirit which pervades his 
Letter, than a reply couched in a similar style of expression. 

The LAYMAN declares, in the concluding part of his 
Letter, that ^‘Religious Controversy is the last article that should 
appear in a Periodical Publication;” yet with great inconsis¬ 
tency he fills almost two columns with religious argument, a 
short notice of which I beg now to offer. 

RAMMOHUN ROY observes, in his Appeal that “if it 
was a practice among the Christians to study the Old Testa¬ 
ment first and then the New, Christianity would not be liable 
to be encroached upon by human opinions.” The LAYMAN, 
in noticing this assertion, afiSrms positively that “in the very 
first chapter of Genesis, the Trinity in Unity is distinctly avowed;” 
but he does not refer to the passage or text in which the avowal 
of Trinity in Unity may be found : I regret to say that, for my 
own part, so far from being able to discover such avowal, I 
oannot find the least allusion to Trinity, nor even a word 
€Rt)ressing the number Three in any part of the chapter. 

I am aware, however, of the arguments by which this 
apppossed avowal is inferred; and would beg the LAYMAN’S 
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patient attention to the discussion of them in RAMMOHUN 
ROY’s Appeal, page 96. In noticing the following assertion of 
RAMMOHUN ROY, found in the Extract, “What credit can 
be obtained in proving one is not three, and the same Being 
oannot be God and Man?” the LAYMAN questions him 
whether he can explain how the soul and body make one man ? 
How we feel them, distinct though united? and then concludes, 
that if RAMMOHUN ROY believes these things without being 
able to explain them, he should not reject the mystery of the 
Trinity in Unity though beyond comprehension. The LAYMAN 
would not, 1 suppose, draw such a conclusion in a cool moment, 
were he to pay attention to the following passage, found in the 
same Extract from the Appeal of RAMMOHUN ROY, that 
appeared in the Calcutta Journal : “It is too true to be denied, 
that we are led by the force of the senses to believe many things 
that we cannot fully understand; but when the evidence of our 
senses does not compel us how can we believe what is hot only 
beyond our comprehension, but contrary to it and to the com¬ 
mon course of Nature, and directly against Revelation, which 
declares positively the unity of God as well as his incomprehen¬ 
sibility, but no where ascribes to him any number of persons 
■or any portion of magnitude?”. Let the LAYMAN point out 
first where and how the force of the senses, or any mathematical 
administration, depending also upon the senses, compels us to 
believe Trinity in Unity, and the union of God and man, as it 
does with regard to the soul and body; and let him shew such 
Revelation as ascribed to God any number of persons and any 
portion of magnitude, and then put the above questions to 
RAMMOHUN ROY, and require him to believe the mystery of 
Trinity in Unity, which is not only beyond our understanding, 
but also contrary to it. 

As the LAYMAN states, “that such a person as Christ 
did exist, and that he did those things which are recorded 
of him in our Gospel, is admitted both by the Jews and 
Mohammudans,” I must beg to remind him that though the 
Jews admit that such a person as Jesus lived, they utterly deny 
that Christ has appeared, as they still expect Christ or 
Messiah (which is synonymous with Christ) for their final 
delivery. Mussulmans, also, though they admit the existence of 
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Christ, yet deny his most meritorious work, I mean his death 
on the cross, and class him as a prophet much below the rank 
of Mohummud. 

The LAYMAN recites the extracts from Locke and Newton^ 
and thus interprets them as the declared proofs of the Trinity. 
*‘The Saviour is allowed by Locke to be our Lord and King and 
by the term Lord and King the spiritual Lord and King must be 
meant, which is the strongest expression, for the Deity of the 
Saviour. I have no doubt that by the term Lord and King the 
spiritual Lord and King is understood; but I cannot see what 
relation these titles bear to the Deity of Jesus; Divines are 
called spiritual Fathers, and the Pope was acknowledged some 
hundred years ago by almost all|Christians, and is at the present 
age considered by a majority of Christians, as their spiritual 
King. So also the Bishops of the British Parliament were in 
the time of Locke, and still are termed spiritual Lords; but 
neither Divines in general, nor the Pope himself, nor the Bishops 
of England, can therefore be consideied as bearing titles that 
imply their being possessed of the divine nature. The LAYMAN 
might perhaps have been better justified, according to the 
Trinitarian mode of arguing, in drawing this conclusion from the 
language of Locke, did we not meet with the phrase ‘*promised 
and sent from God,” added to the term “our Lord and King;” 
or had he found the words ‘'from the Father,” instead of “from 
God” as no one will scruple to confess that a Being promised 
and sent by any other Being, must be considered distinct from 
and subordinate to the Being by whom he is said to be promised 
and sent. 

Again, the LAYMAN infers from the words of Newton, 
that as he represents it be the duty of Christians to worship 
God and Lamb, that great man must have believed in the divi¬ 
nity of Christ; for that if the Lamb is not God, such worship is 
idolatry. He neglects to notice the distinction made by 
Newton between God and the Lamb; for while he represents 
God receiving worship as sitting upon his throne and living for 
ever and ever, he considers the Lamb as exalted above all by 
the merits of his death. It is no idolatry to worship the Lamb 
with that idea of his nature; but it would be ofcourse idolatory 
according to Sir Issac Newton's views, to worship the Lamb as. 
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sitting upon the throne and living for ever and ever. The 
subject of worship offered to Christ is fully discussed in 
RAMMOHUN ROY’s Appeal, page 48. 

As to the offence of publishing the sentiments that appear 
so very obnoxious to the LAYMAN, I may observe what I 
believe to be the fact, that RAMMOHUN ROY, as a searcher 
after the truths of Christianity, did keep the result of his enqui¬ 
ries to himself, and contented himself with compiling and 
publishing the pure Precepts of Jesus alone, as he thought these 
were likely to be useful to his countrymen in the present prejudi¬ 
ced state of their minds against Christianity. But on the publi¬ 
cation of these Precepts, he was unexpectedly, in some Periodical 
Publications, attacked on the subject of the Trinity, and he 
was consequently obliged to assign reasons for not embracing 
that doctrine. 

I am not at all surprised at the reference of the LAYMAN 
to the penal statute against those that deny the Divinity of 
Christ: for when Reason and Revelation refuse their support, 
Force is the only weapon that can be employed. But, I hope 
the English nation will never exhibit the disgraceful spectacle of 
endeavouring to repress by such means, opinions, for the truth 
of which the authority of the Bible itself is appealed to by my 
countrymen. 


Calcutta. 


I am. Sir, your obedient Servant, 
SATYA-SADHUN 
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